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Wuo Rev. Rufus W. Clark is, we do not know, and 
have not thought it worth our while to endeavor to ascer- 
tain. We presume, however, that he is an Evangelical 
minister of some sort in this city, and perhaps of high 
standing in his own sect. His book does not present him 
in a very amiable light, and from its perusal we should 
judge him to be more remarkable for his zeal than his 
knowledge, and more accustomed to hate than to love. 
He is very ignorant, and even more untruthful. Candor 
and courtesy towards those with whom he differs are evi- 
dently qualities he has not yet acquired, and qualities 
which we fear he is utterly unable to appreciate. He is 
both credulous and unscrupulous, and though a Protestant 
minister, he is wanting in all those amenities and gentle- 
manly habits which are within the reach of a cultivated 
Gentile. Yet we are obliged to confess that, however much 
his book may disgust the better sort of Protestants, it is a 
fair specimen of the works which issue from the American 
Protestant press against our Church and the members of 
her communion. Its only merit is the Satanic cunning 
with which it appeals to the low and unworthy prejudices 
of the Protestant plebs against Catholicity. It is with 
great reluctance that we approach such a work, but as 
American Protestantism seems unable or unwilling to pro- 
duce anything more gentlemanly, more scholarlike, more 
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worthy of the great question at issue, we suppose it would 
be undue fastidiousness to pass it by without some notice. 

The work itself appears to consist of a course of Lectures 
delivered by Mr. Clark, the last season, in this city, and 
now published at the recommendation ot some of the per- 
sons who listened to them. The subjects treated are, — 
1. The Origin and Progress of Romanism; 2. Fundamen- 
tal Principles of Popery; 3. Antagonism between Popery 
and Civil Freedom; 4. The Order of the Jesuits; 5. The 
Paganism of Popery; 6. The Persecuting Spirit of Ro- 
manism; 7. The Inquisition; 8. The Bible in our Public 
Schools. ‘These topics are selected with some skill, and 
give the lecturer an opportunity to repeat the greater part 
of the vulgar cant and stale charges which form the staple 
of the writings and lectures of men of his class. The 
slightest knowledge of history, coupled with a moderate 
share of good sense, is sufficient to demolish the whole 
fabric which the author erects, for it is less substantial 
than ordinary castles in the air. The author seems to 
have lost whatever original faculty he may have had of 
telling the truth. ‘The truth itself, when by some rare ac- 
cident he stumbles upon it, becomes falsehood in his man- 
ner of telling and applying it. His whole work is simply 
a tissue of false assertions, unfounded charges, gross per- 
versions of facts, and unwarranted inductions. We can- 
not attempt a complete refutation of what he advances 
against our religion, for we have neither the space nor the 
patience to quote and reply separately to each separate 
sentence of his book. We can note only a few of the 
more glaring of his errors, misstatements, and false accu- 
sations. As a specimen of the whole work, we commend 
to our readers the following paragraphs from the opening 
Lecture. 


‘* We would not exaggerate the evils or the strength of Roman- 
ism; neither would we utter a word to excite unnecessary alarm 
with regard to the prevalence of the system in our land. But we 
contend that a system in the very heart of our republic, deadly 
hostile to our churches, public schools, and free institutions, that 
numbers three millions of votaries, and is sustained by nearly six- 
teen hundred priests, thirty-two bishops, seven archbishops, more 
than one hundred colleges and seminaries, and seventeen hundred 
churches, is a system that should not be passed by with a sneer, 
or treated with cold indifference. ‘The recent aggressions of this 
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power, the arrogant assumptions of its prominent writers, the as- 
tounding insolence of such publications as the Freeman’s Journal, 
Shepherd of the Valley, and Brownson’s Review, in asserting that 
heretics, that is, American Protestants, should be punished by the 
sword if they cannot be forced into the Catholic Church, should 
arouse the citizens of this nation, and prompt them to plant them- 
selves at once in opposition to this power. We would deprecate 
all violence and unnecessarily harsh and denunciatory language ; 
but we would use all the moral means that God has placed in our 
hands to break down a system that at every point is antagonistic 
to our dearest privileges and blessings. 

“In seeking, however, the destruction of Romanism, we would 
do all in our power to save the Romanist, not, indeed, as a Ro- 
manist, but as a man, as a sinner like ourselves, for whom Christ 
died. In seeking the annihilation of Popery, we would save the 
Pope, as one who specially needs the benefits of the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ. We declare war, not against men, but against 
principles that are subversive of our liberties and religion. We 
declare war, and, God helping us, we will prosecute it, against 
that system which, in the Holy Scriptures, is denominated ‘the 
man of sin and son of perdition,’ ‘ the mystery of iniquity,’ ‘ the 
mother of harlots and abominations.’ And we would break it 
down that its victims themselves may be delivered from its grasp 
and saved from its pernicious influences; for a greater calamity 
could not befall the Roman Catholics than to have Romanism tri- 
umph in this nation. Such a conquest would be the destruction of 
the very privileges and advantages that they have come to our 
shores to enjoy.”” — pp. 7-9. 


We hardly know how to deal with an author who writes 
in this way. There is not a word of truth in what he says 
of The Freeman’s Journal, The Shepherd of the Valley, or 
Brownson’s Review. These journals, one of them or all 
of them, have never, explicitly or implicitly, directly or 
indirectly, in form or substance, asserted that heretics, 
meaning thereby “American Protestants,” or any other 
class of heretics, “should be punished by the sword,” or in 
any other way, “if they cannot be forced into the Church”; 
nor have they ever asserted that heretics ought even to be, 
or even may be, forced into the Church at all. 

The author says that, “in seeking the destruction of Ro- 
manism, he would do all in his power to save the Roman- 
ist.” This distinction is intelligible, and every man who 
knows the difference between systems and persons makes 
it, or professes to make it. We ourselves say, and say truly, 
that, in seeking the destruction of Protestantism, we would 
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save the Protestant. “In seeking the annihilation of 
Popery, we would save the Pope, as one who specially 
needs the benefits of the atoning sacrifice of Christ.” This 
is wellenough. So we, in seeking the annihilation of Prot- 
estantism, would save Rev. Rufus W. Clark, “as one 
who specially needs the benefits of the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ,” not less so, he must permit us to believe, than 
the Pope. We may cheerfully say, also, with the author, 
that “we declare war, not against men, but against princi- 
ples that are subversive of our religion and liberties. We 
declare war, and, God helping us, we will prosecute it, 
against that system which, in the Holy Scriptures, is de- 
nominated ‘the man of sin and son of perdition, ‘the mys- 
tery of iniquity, ‘the mother of harlots and abominations,’ 
and we would break it down that its victims may them- 
selves be delivered from its grasp and pernicious influence.” 
He calls that system “ Romanism,” we call it Protes- 
tantism, and are at least as anxious to deliver its victims 
as he is. 

The author would save the Romanist, not as a Roman- 
ist, but, we suppose, by converting him from Catholicity 
to something else. Will he tell us to what he would con- 
vert him? ‘To Protestantism? ‘I'’o what form or sort of 
Protestantism ? ‘l’o Protestantism in that sense in which it 
is accepted by all who call themselves Protestants? But 
in that sense it is simply the rejection of Catholicity, and 
not a religion, but the negation of the Catholic religion. 
To convert us to Protestantism in this sense would be 
merely inducing us to give up the religion we have, and to 
go without any religion,—to live without God in the 
world, and to die as the dog dieth. We cannot consent to 
that. We cannot live without religion, and if you ask us 
to give up Catholicity, you must offer us something better 
in its place, and something which we cannot have without 
ceasing to be Catholics. 

Have you anything of the sort to offerus? What is it? 
Reason? But that we already have, to say the least, as 
well as you. And we have no occasion to go out of the 
Church in order to exercise it; for it leads us tc submit to 
the Church as divinely commissioned to keep and declare 
the law of God and dispense the mysteries of the Gospel. 
We came to her, and we submit to her in all she com- 
mands, by a free act of reason, and we could not renounce 
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her without renouncing reason itself. Nothing strikes us 
as more reasonable than to believe God on his word, and 
to submit to him in all things; and therefore nothing 
seems to us more reasonable than to believe and obey the 
Church authorized by him to teach and command us in 
his name, for it is his word we believe and his authority 
we obey. We submit to the Church, not blindly, but with 
our eyes open, and solely on the ground that our reason, 
freely exercised, is convinced that she is authorized by Al- 
mighty God himself to speak to us in his name, or rather 
that it is he, the indwelling Holy Ghost, that speaks to us 
in her voice, through her as his organ. Under the head of 
reason, then, you have nothing to give us. 

What then have you to give us? The Bible? But we 
have that without you, and had it fifteen hundred years 
before Luther. In fact, you have the Bible only as you 
have got it from us, and you are obliged to take its can- 
onicity and inspiration on the authority of the Catholic 
Church, or at least on Catholic tradition. Do you allege 
that we are not permitted to read it? Then you allege 
what is not true. We are not indeed allowed to regard 
your mutilated and corrupt version of the Scriptures as the 
genuine Bible, but we have as much liberty to read the 
Bible as you have. ‘The free use of the Scriptures has al- 
ways been permitted and encouraged by the Church; the 
only thing she prohibits is their abuse. Do you add, that 
Protestants will allow us to interpret them for ourselves ? 
That is true only in case we do not interpret them differ- 
ently from the Protestant sect to which we happen to be- 
long. But this is nothing. What is wanted is not the 
liberty to interpret the Scriptures for ourselves, and there- 
fore to misinterpret them, and make God’s word a lie, but 
the assistance necessary to enable us to arrive at their 
true meaning. Can you give us that assistance? No? 
Then in regard to the Bible you have nothing to give us 
which we have not already as Catholics. In regard to the 
Scriptures, then, we are at least as well off as you. 

What, we ask again, will you give us in exchange for 
our Catholicity? “ The benefits of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ”? But how assure us that you have them to give? 
You probably mean, that you would teach us to rely solely 
on the merits of Christ for salvation, not on dead works. 
But this would give us nothing which, as Catholics, we 
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have not already. The Catholic has always been taught 
to rely solely on the merits of Christ for salvation, for it is 
solely by virtue of his merits that we can perform the 
works to which heaven is promised as the reward. No 
works of our own, done by our natural strength, are of any 
avail for eternal salvation. ‘Those works only are avail- 
able that are done through grace, and the grace which ren- 
ders them available, or which merits, is a free gift to us, 
purchased for us by Christ our head, so that all the merits 
are due to Christ, and all the glory redounds to him alone. 
It is very considerate, and even kind, no doubt, to propose 
offering the Pope “the benefits of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ”; but it is possible that the Pope can teach you 
more on that subject than you can the Pope. The Pope 
knows, without consulting Protestant ministers, that dead 
works avail nothing, and that we are saved by Christ 
alone, and that without his grace, purchased for us by his 
merits, operating within us, and freely concurred with by 
us, grace moving and strengthening us, we can do nothing 
in regard to salvation. 

Once more, then, we ask, what has the Protestant to 
give us? The doctrine of justification by faith alone? 
But the doctrine that we are justified by faith is, and al- 
ways has been, a Catholic doctrine, and therefore all that 
is affirmative in this doctrine is ours already. As Catho- 
lics, we hold that faith is the root and foundation of every 
Christian virtue; but we do not indeed hold that faith 
alone suffices, or that faith without charity can save us; for 
the devils believe and tremble, and yet continue to be dev- 
ils. We believe, as St. James teaches, that faith without 
works is dead, being alone, and a dead faith cannot justify, 
for in that it is dead it is inoperative. Now what is pecu- 
liar to the Protestant, what is distinctively the Protestant 
doctrine, is expressed by the word alone, which is not in 
the sacred text, and was inserted by Luther in his version 
on his sole authority, as he himself avows; and it is a pure- 
ly negative doctrine, merely denying the necessity of char- 
ity to justification. It gives us nothing which we have 
not, and merely takes away something which we have. 

Do you tell us that by accepting the word alone, and 
saying that faith alone, that is, faith without love, faith 
without works, justifies, we should be relieved from the ne- 
cessity of striving after inward holiness, and of performing 
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acts of charity, as well as from. fasts, penances, and works 
of mortification? This, if we could be assured of its truth, 
would no doubt save us some trouble, and bring some con- 
solation to us, while living in astate of sin. But we know 
not the meaning of a justification without justice, and we 
are very much inclined to believe that, in order to be justi- 
fied by a just God, we must be intrinsically just; and the 
works from which you would relieve us, after all, may be 
necessary to make and to keep us inwardly just. A justifi- 
cation which leaves us all leprous with sin, and is based on 
no real justice in us, were a mere sham justification, and 
our God deals in realities, not shams. At best it would 
save us from the penalty of sin, without saving us from the 
sin itself; and with our hearts filled with sin we could have 
no spiritual life and no communion with God. It were 
simply a forensic justification, which would leave the in- 
trinsic justification still to be acquired by works of charity, 
if we were ever to become meet companions for the saints 
in heaven; and therefore we should have, in order to be saved 
from sin, to perform all the works from which you propose 
to relieve us. Now, as we desire heaven more than we 
fear hell, and as it is from sin even more than from the pun- 
ishment of sin that we would be saved, we can see no ad- 
vantage in your doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
which remits the penalty and retains the sin, which saves 
from the external hell, but leaves all the inward aversion 
from God, which is the worst of all hells. Your doctrine 
is, no doubt, very convenient to those who would sin to 
their heart’s content, and live as they list without fear of 
hell, without being troubled in their consciences, and with 
the comfortable assurance that they are saints; but as 
we do not wish to be of that number, as we wish to be 
saved from our sins, and to be conformed in our heart 
to God, and to bear his spiritual likeness that we may en- 
joy his communion, and hereafter be made partakers of his 
divine nature, the doctrine would be entirely useless to us, 
and perhaps even an inconvenience. We cannot, therefore, 
as at present advised, accept it in place of the Catholic 
doctrine. 

On this as on all other points Protestants can offer us 
only their belief, whether negative or positive, in place of 
ours. But wherefore shall we give up our belief for theirs ? 
Are they infallible? Certainly not, for they make it one of 
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their greatest objections to the Church, that she professes, 
by the assistance of the Holy Ghost, to teach infallibly 
what God has revealed to her. No, they answer, we are 
not infallible, but the Bible is. Conceded. But are you 
infallible in your understanding of what the Bible teaches ? 
No? Then at the very best your belief is fallible, and may 
turn out to be false. Why then shall we give up ours for 
yours? At the worst ours is only fallible, and therefore no 
worse than yours at best. 

We think, therefore, that this arrogant tone of the Prot- 
estant minister, and his talk about saving the Romanist, 
and converting the Pope, and all that, are quite out of place, 
and should not be indulged in till he has some positive 
doctrine, some affirmative truth, something more than a 
bare negation of Catholic doctrine, to offer us. We have 
a Church professing to teach infallibly what God has re- 
vealed, and he proposes that we shall renounce her for no 
Church at all, or at best for one that confesses herself to be 
fallible, and without authority to teach us either in faith or 
morals. Does it never occur to him that our Church, while 
it is possible, as he must confess, that she may be infallible, 
and have from God the authority and assistance she pro- 
fesses to have, can at worst be only a fallible Church, and 
therefore at worst as trustworthy as Protestantism at best? 
She would at worst only be worthless, and Protestantism, 
according to his concessions, can at best be no better than 
worthless. We have a Church, a well-defined doctrine of 
faith and morals, which tells us distinctly what we must 
believe and what we must do in order to be saved, — to 
render ourselves acceptable to God and secure the eternal 
beatitude of heaven,— and you come to us and ask us to 
renounce her, to give up our clear, distinct, and well-defined 
faith, for what? For Protestantism, which, beyond the 
simple point of rejecting Catholicity, is a mass of crude and 
undigested opinions and speculations, varying with almost 
every individual Protestant, and ranging all the way from 
the High-Churchism of Dr. Pusey down to the rank infi- 
delity of Theodore Parker. First, my brother, go and get 
Protestants to agree among themselves what Christianity 
is, and what it demands, and then show us your commis- 
sion from Almighty God, made out in due form, to preach 
and administer it. Do that and we will hear you, but 
till then we must rank you with those prophets of whom 
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the Lord by the mouth of Jeremy says, “I have not sent 
these prophets, and yet they run.” “ They are prophets of 
the delusions of their own hearts.” 

The simple fact is, Protestantism in its distinetive char- 
acter is merely the denial of Catholicity, and on theologi- 
cal grounds cannot sustain itself for a moment. Protes- 
tants themselves feel this. They feel that it is incumbent 
on them, therefore, to bring something affirmative against 
us; and as they cannot find that in Protestantism as a re- 
ligion, they would persuade us that they have it in Protes- 
tantism as a political and social system. 


‘“‘T have often wondered why the Romanist did not, in moments 
of reflection, ask himself these simple questions: ‘Why have | left 
the home of my fathers and the scenes of my childhood, and come 
to live in this Protestant land, and dwell among these heretics ? 
How does it happen that I have here better food and clothing, 
higher wages, more constant employment, a more sure protection 
to my life ‘and property, free education for my children, and far 
greater facilities for rising in the world, than I had in my Catholic 
home? Whence this thrift, prosperity, and general happiness that 
I see around me ?’ 

**Tt seems to us as though the man who could see the sunlight at 
noonday could see the answer to these inquiries, could see the 
world-wide difference between Popery and Protestantism, as ele- 
ments of civilization and social happiness, to say nothing of the 
religious and spiritual bearings of the two systems. Yet we are 
presented with the strange spectacle of a large class of persons, 
who, after having experienced the miseries of the Papal system in 
their native country, are here, under the guidance of a corrupt and 
bigoted priesthood, laboring to break down the very government 
that affords them protection, destroy the sources of their daily com- 
fort, sweep away the system of public education that seeks to ele- 
vate and enlighten them, and annihilate the Protestant faith, that 
has made America what it is, — the asylum of the oppressed, and 
the hope of all nations. ‘That this state of things does not prevail 
universally among the Papal community in our country, we are glad 
to allow. Some avalanches have slid away from this great Alps 
of iniquity, which in itself remains as cold and unmoved as ever. 
In some minds the light has broken, and revealed the error and 
corruption of the Romish apostasy. But over the mass of the 
people the cloud of ignorance and superstition is too dense to al- 
low them to see what is so obvious to the enlightened observer.” — 
pp- 9, 10. 

The assumption of the author, that the evils of their 


own country which induce Catholics to emigrate are due 
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to “the Papal system,” is unwarranted. Very few Cath- 
olics emigrate to this country from Catholic states, and 
the great body of them come from countries under Prot- 
estant governments. ‘he most numerous body of emi- 
grants are from Ireland, and Ireland is, and for three hun- 
dred years has been, a Protestant state, governed by 
Protestant England through an Irish Protestant faction, 
which has done all in its power to impoverish, degrade, 
and brutalize the Catholic Irish. It is not “the Papal 
system,” but the Protestant system of governing Ireland, 
as everybody knows, that has reduced them to that sad 
social and temporal condition which makes it desirable 
for them to emigrate. The next most numerous body of 
Catholic emigrants are from Germany, and to a great 
extent from German Protestant states. That it is not 
“the Papal system” that reduces the Germans to a condi- 
tion which makes emigration desirable, is evident from 
the fact that the majority migrating from Germany to this 
country are non-Catholics. 

The other assumption of the author, that the superior 
advantages enjoyed in this country are due to Protestant- 
ism, is equally unwarranted. Our national advantages 
we owe to the great extent of our country, the cheapness 
and fertility of our soil, and our vast natural resources. 
For these we are not indebted to Protestantism. Our 
political liberty we inherited, to a great extent, from 
our English ancestors, who themselves inherited it from 
Catholic England, and the rest we owe to local circum- 
stances, and the long neglect of the colonies by the mother 
country, which enabled them to acquire habits of self- 
government. The religious |'herty recognized by the Con- 
stitution and laws we owe not to Protestantism, for it is 
repugnant to the very spirit of Protestantism, as the socie- 
ties and movements of Protestants for the disfranchisement 
of Catholics, now in full blast, amply prove. There are no 
Protestant states in Europe that recognize and guaranty 
religious liberty in our sense of the term. Some of them 
tolerate different worships, but the European states that 
recognize and guaranty the liberty of different worships, 
such as France, Belgium, and Austria, are states in which 
the vast majority of the people are Catholics. Protestants 
rarely understand religious liberty in a sense broad enough 
to include the freedom of Catholicity, and the Protestant 
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press of this country, the press which represents the genu- 
ine Protestant spirit, is urging upon the country to disfran- 
chise Catholics, and even to expel them from the American 
territory. We must, therefore, tell our author, that, though 
religious liberty is recognized by our Constitution and 
laws, it has been in spite of Protestantism and not by it, 
— in fact, as a matter of state policy, or, if you will, of 
necessity, because no one Protestant sect was strong 
enough to make itself the state religion, and because at 
the time of our Revolution very few persons thought it 
necessary to exclude Catholicity, which was supposed, if 
not dead, to be at least on its last legs. Both of the au- 
thor’s assumptions are therefore false, and his argument 
concludes nothing, or if anything, it is against the Prot- 
estant states of Europe. 

But even granting the author his assumptions, he could 
conclude nothing in favor of Protestantism or against 
Catholicity, as a religion. Religion is given us as the 
means of securing eternal salvation, the beatitude of heav- 
en, and we have never understood that to be granted as 
a reward of temporal prosperity, or to be purchased with 
worldly goods. The author, unconsciously perhaps, falls 
into carnal Judaism. He evidently makes the temporal 
prosperity of individuals and nations the touchstone of 
their religion. But this supposes that Christ came as 
a temporal Messiah, and rewards his followers with the 
goods of this life. ‘This is precisely the error of the car- 
nal Jews. They looked for a temporal prince, and inter- 
preted the promises and prophecies of the Messiah and 
his kingdom in an earthly sense, and rejected our Lord 
because he came only as a spiritual prince, declaring that 
his kingdom was not of this world, and requiring his fol- 
lowers to labor not for the meat that perisheth, but for the 
meat that endureth unto everlasting life. The author 
agrees with them in principle, and differs from them only 
in this, that while they looked to him as a prince who was 
to restore the kingdom of Israel, and give to his chosen 
people all temporal power, grandeur, and happiness, he 
probably regards him as the temporal Messiah for the elect, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. He is a little more liberal, per- 
haps, than they, but he does not differ essentially from them 
in principle. 

This is a grave consideration, and we think we see evi- 
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dence everywhere that Protestants to a fearful extent have 
lost sight of the spirituality of the Gospel, and in their 
own minds and hearts secularized and materialized Chris- 
tianity. We know there are many hearts in the non-Catho- 
lic world who have high and noble aspirations, which the lit- 
erature of the age calls “aspirations after the ideal”; but it 
is upon the whole low and utilitarian, and places its glory in 
the production and multiplication of material goods. It is 
a mercantile age, a shopkeeping world, which hardly recog- 
nizes a value which cannot be measured in good current coin. 
Intellect in that world, to a certain extent, no doubt, is cul- 
tivated, but as an instrument of the body, not of the spirit, 
or of the heart aspiring to the love and worship of “ the First 
Good and the First Fair.” Intellect is utilized, if we may 
use the term, and the heart is neglected, the soul is left 
to starve ; wealth is made a god, industry a religion, com- 
merce a worship, men and nations are measured by the 
material standard, and trade is regarded as the first of 
missionaries to the heathen. We do not exaggerate, we 
only state, or rather understate, the simple truth. In our 
own country thrift is the first of virtues, and poverty is a 
crime, and everywhere punished as a crime; for your poor- 
houses are veritable prisons. In Catholic countries there 
are many people who are partially idle, poor people who 
are not struggling to become rich, and who take time to 
enjoy a holiday, to visit churches and say their prayers, or 
to go forth into the fields and enjoy innocent rural pleas- 
ures and tastes ; there are quiet and repose; and there are 
beggars in the streets importuning you for an alms; and 
therefore our grave Protestants conclude that Catholicity is 
false, a blight upon the nations that embrace it. The peo- 
ple may, after all, be happy in their way, much happier 
than where the English and American system prevails ; 
but how Papacy must have degraded them before they 

could be contented to remain in their miserable condition, 
and find pleasure in such trifles as now charm them! No- 
body is well employed, in the estimation of our Protestant 
age, unless employed in making revolutions, finding out 
new markets for trade, new articles of commerce, inventing 
new helps to industry, or opening or developing the re- 
sources of material wealth ; that is, unless employed in mak- 
ing or helping others to make money. Such is that world 
in which Protestantism predominates. Now this material- 
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ism of the age has passed into the religion of Protestants. 
Protestantism — and this is its boast —is not a stationary 
religion, but a progressive religion, feeling always the im- 
pulse of the age, and yielding to its spirit. Just at present, 
two Protestant countries, Great Britain and the United 
States, represent the low utilitarian civilization now re- 
garded as the most perfect civilization. ‘They are at the 
head of the modern industrial and mercantile system, 
and in relation to this system are unquestionably the two 
most powerful states on the globe. Hence English and 
American Protestant authors conclude the truth and supe- 
riority of Protestantism. ‘The most, however, that they 
could conclude from this would be the superiority of Prot- 
estantism in the material order. ‘This superiority even we 
might dispute, but we let it pass for the present. Yet what 
must be the state of men’s minds when they can allege it 
alone as an argument for or against a religion? ‘The 
only principle on which they can do it is precisely that of 
carnal Judaism, and therefore only by directly opposing 
the essential nature of Christianity. Mr. Clark, no doubt, 
persuades himself that he is a Christian; and yet, if he 
understood one word of those Scriptures which he falsely 
alleges we are not permitted to read, he would see that 
he proceeds on maxims which are the direct contradic: 
tories of those of our Lord and his Apostles. Our Lord 
nowhere promises the kingdom of heaven to the rich and 
worldly prosperous. He says, “ It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and that “ blessed are 
the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” He teaches 
everywhere self-denial, detachment from the world, and 
commands us to Jay up treasures in heaven, not on the 
earth ; bids us set our affections not on things on the earth, 
but on things above; to be not solicitous as to what we 
shall eat, or what we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall 
be clothed, “ for after all these things do the heathen seek.” 
Evidently, to be solicitous for the wants of the body, and 
to seek after the good things of this life, are the character- 
istics of heathenism. How is it then that our author, when 
he takes worldly goods, sensible goods, goods that must per- 
ish with this lile, as the criterion of our Christianity, does 
not see that he falls into the precise error that our Lord 
condemned in the heathen and the carnal Jews? How is 
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it that he does not see that it is against Christianity itself 
that he is making war, and that he proves himself a 
worldly-minded man, a man of the earth, earthy, living 
after the flesh, not after Christ ? 
We think nothing is more certain than that the great 
practical objection to Catholicity, the objection that weighs 
most with our non-Catholic countrymen, is the supposed 
superiority in industry, thrift, and worldly prosperity of 
Protestant nations. Balmes has very well shown that this 
superiority is not a fact; but suppose that it is, it proves 
nothing for Protestantism as a religion, and commends it 
only in the minds of those who set their hearts on this 
world, and love the world more than they love God and 
heaven. This very worldly prosperity you boast, this 
modern system of trade and industry, which absorbs your 
minds and hearts, and directs all your energies to the ez- 
ploitation of the material order, is itself tne principal ob- 
stacle to the progress of Christianity, for Christianity lies 
in the spiritual order, another and an infinitely higher 
sphere. Mr. Clark himself, when he forgets controversy, and 
preaches on the practical requirements of the Gospel, will 
tell you as much, and contradict every principle he asserts 
in his reasoning against Catholics. Why then does he 
not see that perhaps the things he condemns in us are more 
praiseworthy than what he lauds in Protestants? How, 
if he commends this devotion to the material order which 
he finds so much greater in Protestant nations than in 
Catholic nations, does he expect in his practical preaching 
to wean the affections of his people from the world, to 
make them despise its riches, to be content with poverty, 
and to bend all their energies, God helping them, to save 
their souls? How happens it that he does not see that 
the objection he urges against our religion is precisely 
‘the objection urged against our Lord himself, by those 
who crucified him between two thieves? The argument 
drawn from the unworldly and spiritual character of our 
religion, with which he would overwhelm us, is altogether 
in our favor, if Christianity be from God ; and none but an 
infidel can with any propriety urge it as an objection. The 
obstacle Protestants find in the way of accepting our re- 
ligion is really, if they consider it, that it is Christianity, 
that it makes little of this world, and renders us compara- 
tively indifferent to worldly goods which perish, and solici- 
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tous only for those which endute unto everlasting life. 
It is an obstacle which exists in their own minds, in their 
own hearts, wedded to the world, not anything wrong in 
the Church, or that her defenders should seek to deny or 
explain away. Love not the world, but love God, and 
you will find that what now is a scandal to you will 
strike you as a proof that she is God’s Church. 

The authors theory of the origin and progress of 
* Romanism,” as he has the bad taste to call Catho- 
licity, is an old acquaintance, and has been refuted time 
and again, and ably refuted in these pages, by one of the 
ripest scholars and most accomplished theologians in the 
country, in a review of a work on the subject by the Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Dublin. It is unhistorical, unphil- 
osophical, and exceedingly superficial. We let the author 
state it in his own way. 


* While surveying the movements and growth of the Papacy 
around us, we naturally inquire, in the first place, into the origin 
and history of this remarkable and mysterious power. A slight 
examination into the elements of Popery reveals the fact, that it 
has its source in the depravity of the human heart. It is virtually 
an embodiment of the evil principles and passions of the human 
soul. Selfishness, avarice, superstition, and despotism are among 
its constituent elements; and these, with others, are woven to- 
gether with such skill, and form a combination of such prodigious 
strength, that Popery has been properly termed ‘ Satan’s master- 
piece.’ It contains the principles of other false religions, of 
Paganism and a degenerate Judaism, all fused into one gigantic 
system. As an instrument for gaining temporal power and hold- 
ing in subjection the thoughts and purposes as well as the conduct 
of men, it has no parallel in the history of religions. Asa force 
destructive to vital piety and the pure doctrines of Christianity, 
it has no rival. 

** During the first three centuries, when the opposition to the 
Church was from without, and the engines of Paganism were 
arrayed against her, she yet advanced with wonderful rapidity. 
With her doctrines pure and her advocates fired with a heavenly 
zeal, the principles of the Gospel spread throughout the Roman 
empire, and extended to regions which the sway of imperial 
Rome had not even reached. Churches arose in the capital of 
the empire; in the provinces of Asia Minor and in Ethiopia; at 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica. The principles of the true faith 
were early introduced among the Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, and 
Britons. So rapid was the progress of the Gospel, and so com- 
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plete its triumphs, in spite df the storms of persecution that raged 
against it, that, in the year 325, during the reign of Constantine 
the Great, the system of Paganism was demolished, and on the 
ruins was established the Christian faith. But Satan, unwilling to 
be baffled in his wicked designs, sought to plant within the Chureh 
itself the elements of destruction. Unable to check the tide of 
blessings that was flowing through the nations, he labored to poison 
the stream. And as the Church gained in power and outward 
prosperity, she lost in spirituality, and in the graces of a sincere 
and ardent piety. 

“The city of Rome, around which so many interesting and 
hallowed associations clustered, became the seat of authority. 
The bishop, by the strength which his position gave to him, and 
by being called upon to decide the disputes which arose in churches 
abroad, as well as at home, gradually gained supreme power. 
One nation after another submitted to his dictation. What he 
could not gain by persuasion he secured by the arts of diplomacy, 
or by the stern mandates of the sword. Over millions of con- 
sciences he held undisputed sway. All the avenues of influence 
centred at Rome, and thence emanated the laws that governed the 
civilized world. 

* As early as during the first and second centuries we can 
trace the embryo developments of the Papal system. ‘They ap- 
peared in many of the Christian churches, disturbing faith 
and obstructing the spiritual growth of the members. St. Paul, 
in his letter to the Colossians, uses the following ovale ‘Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ.” And again: ‘Let no man judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or 
of the Sabbath days...... Let no man beguile you of your 
reward, in a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.’ 
Here we find these primitive disciples warned against the very 
errors which afterwards gained such prodigious power, and con- 
tributed so largely to the secularization and corruption of the 
Christian Church. ‘The regard which was paid and continues to 
be paid to traditions; the influence of a vain and deceitful phi- 
losophy ; the rules respecting meat, and fast and feast days; the 
worship paid to angels and saints, of which the Romish churches 
and the Pantheon at Rome bear abundant testimony, — all show 
the importance of the Apostolic injunctions addressed to the Chris- 
tians at Colossé. 

‘In the second century we discover in some minds a tendency 
towards monastic austerities. The doctrine was advanced, that 
the virtues of continence and chastity were specially pleasing 
to God, and that the marriage relation, under the most favorable 
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circumstances, received but little Divine favor. In the extrava- 
gant and unscriptural views advanced upon this subject, we per- 
ceive the germ of that system of monasticism, which, with its 
inevitable perversions and corruptions, overspread in later years a 
large portion of the Christian Church. 

** At this period, also, the vital interests of religion suffered from 
controversies which arose respecting minor observances, and the 
disposition which was manifested by some religious teachers to 
lay more stress upon the ‘ mint, anise, and cumin’ of religion 
than upon the ‘ weightier matters of the law.’ 

“During this and the following century, several superstitious 
practices were introduced; such as the use of holy water, and 
regulations respecting the number of times that the eucharist 
should be celebrated. ‘Traces of the doctrines of baptismal re, 
generation, and of purgatory, may be found in the works of some 
of the distinguished writers who belong to this period.” — pp. 
11-15. 


We concede the disorders of human nature occasioned 
by the Fall, but we do not concede the physical corruption 
of the soul. ‘There are no evil principles in the soul 
physically considered. Sin is the result, not of an origi- 
nal evil principle, as the Manichzans held, but simply of 
the abuse or perversion of that which is good. False 


religions do not originate in what is evil in human na- 
ture, but in the perversion of that which is good, and con- 
stitutes its chief glory. This is what there is of true in 
the doctrine of those who contend that all religions are 
to some extent true and good. The false religion is a 
corruption or perversion of the true, and always presup- 
poses true religion as the condition of its own existence. 
Now, if you maintain that Catholicity is a false religion, 
and contend that it originated in human nature, or in the 
human soul, you must show the true and good principles 
which it abuses, and a true religion of which it is a per- 
version. ‘This will trouble you, for it and it alone of all 
pretended religions accords with the principles of human 
nature in their true normal development. And a keen 
examination of all other religions suffices to prove that 
they are departures from it, and corruptions or perversions 
of it. In like manner as all Gentile religions are seen 
to be corruptions or travesties of the original patriarchal 
religion, so are all the forms of Protestantism seen to be 
corruptions or travesties of Catholicity. There is not a 
single Protestant doctrine that does not presuppose the 
THIRD SERIES. — VOL. III. NO. II. 21 
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Catholic dogma, or that is intelligible without it. The 
man who, from the examination of Catholicity and any 
form of Protestantism, should pronounce the Protestant 
opinion to be prior to the Catholic dogma, and the dogma 
to be formed by a corruption or perversion of the opinion, 
would be looked upon by sensible men as a greater curi- 
osity than Barnum has in his Museum. From first to 
last, Protestantism leaves the marks of having originated 
subsequently to Catholicity, and of being derived from it 
by way of travesty, perversion, corruption, or denial. 
Every false doctrine originates in a true doctrine, which 
it falsifies. We demand, then, in every particular case in 
which the author alleges that Catholicity is false, that he 
should state the true doctrine of which it is a falsification. 
Till he complies with this demand, he has no right to offer 
us any speculations on the origin and progress of “ Roman- 
ism.” We commend this consideration to all Protestant 
controversialists. Truth is older than falsehood, which is 
the denial of truth, and older than error, which misappre- 
hends, misapplies, misrepresents, or perverts it, sometimes 
innocently, sometimes culpably. 

We always view with great distrust all theories which 
are founded on the supposed intrinsic corruption of the 
human soul. Nothing that exists is intrinsically evil. 
Protestants, when they do not deny the Fall, are sure 
to exaggerate its effects on human nature. Man’s nature 
has become disordered, his understanding darkened, and 
his will attenuated, by the loss of original justice, but it re- 
mains intrinsically good, physically what it was when it 
first came from the hands of the Creator. It is not totally 
depraved, it is not wholly corrupt; for if it were, it could 
not be redeemed and saved. Man’s intellect is still adapt- 
ed to truth, and cannot think without thinking truth on 
some side; his will still craves good, and cannot operate 
without on some side willing good. It is in the power of 
no man to think unmixed falsehood, or to will unmixed 
evil for the sake of evil. All thought is displayed on a 
substratum of truth, all will upon a substratum of good. 
In all error there is a truth misapprehended, misapplied, 
or perverted; in all evil there is a good misapprehended, 
misrepresented, misapplied, or abused. Here is the side 
of wuth in your modern Eclectic and Humanitarian 
schools. All these exaggerated views of the depravity 
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of human nature should be avoided. The Fathers did 
not find Gentile philosophy all false and all evil. They 
studied it, and recommended its study, as containing much 
that is both true and good. Protestants even ars io be 
judged with moderation and impartiality. It would be as 
false as illiberal to say that they have no truth. Not all 
their thoughts are false, not all their judgments are erro- 
neous, not all their volitions are evil. ‘They are men, men 
as richly endowed by nature as other men, — are not un- 
frequently able men, highly cultivated and learned men, 
as were many of the ancient Gentiles. Not even in them 
has human nature lost all its dignity, or been shorn of all 
its glory. We should be able to recognize and vindicate, 
if need be, the dignity and nobility of human nature in 
the heretical as well as in the orthodox. We render no 
service to religion by decrying human nature. We are not 
to destroy nature, as attempted by Calvinists and Jan- 
senists, to make way for grace. Grace does not supersede na- 
ture ; it presupposes it, accepts it, comes to its aid, strength- 
ens it, and lifts it into a higher sphere. It is what nature 
wants, what it cries out for, and without which it cannot at- 
tain to its supernatural destiny, its supernatural beatitude. 
This is what Tertullian meant when he pronounced the 
human heart “ naturally Christian.” But we shall have 
another occasion to develop this thought more at length, 
and to show that the modern idolatry of humanity which 
is the characteristic of socialism is only a travesty of 
Catholic teaching on the dignity of human nature and 
the solidarity of the race. 

That Catholicity contains principles which may be 
found in Judaism, — even degenerate Judaism,—and in 
Gentilism prior to the advent of our Lord, we are per- 
fectly willing to concede. The Jews had the true religion, 
and the Church is only the continuation of the Syna- 
gogue under other conditions. Christianity did not come 
into the world as a new religion, or as a religion diverse 
from the Jewish. Christ came, not to destroy the Law, but 
to fulfil it. The faith of the ancient Jews was, though 
less explicit, in substance the same as ours; only they be- 
lieved in a Christ who was to come, and we in a Christ 
who has come. What was purely national in the Syna- 
gogue, and what was purely typical in the Law, was 
abolished by the introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
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tion, but nothing more. It would therefore be an unanswer- 
able objection to our religion if it did not contain principles 
to be found in Judaism, and we are not to suppose that 
even degenerate Judaism has abandoned all those principles. 
Nor is it any objection, that our religion contains many 
principles in common with ancient Gentilism. Ancient 
Gentilism was not all false, and however it obscured, as 
does modern Protestantism, the great principles of the 
primitive revelation made to our first parents, it did not 
utterly reject them. It retained, as does Protestantism, 
and even more distinctly and in greater purity than do 
most Protestant sects, many true principles, — principles 
which must be recognized by every religion, in so far as 
it claims to be a religion at all. If Catholicity does not 
include what was true in Gentilism as well as what was 
true in the Synagogue, it would not be Catholicity, for it 
is essential to’ Catholicity that it include all truth in its 
unity and universality. The point for our author to make 
out is, not that “ Romanism” includes principles found 
in other religions or in false and corrupt systems, but that 
it includes the falsity and corruption of those religions. 
If it includes only what they have that is true, only the 
principles which they corrupt and falsify, it is an argument 
altogether in its favor. It is necessary, then, in order to con- 
clude against it, to show that it includes those religions in 
the sense of their errors, in the sense in which they were 
corrupt or false. ‘This the author does not do, does not even 
attempt to do, and this, we venture to say, no man can do. 

The author tell us, that, so “early as during the /irst 
and second centuries, we can trace the embryo develop- 
ments of the Papal system.” Is not this a presumption 
against him? He must mean that he can trace them, 
not among the sects, cut off from the communion of the 
Church, for that would be nothing to his purpose, but 
in the Church herself. That is, the Papacy, Papal 
doctrines, and Papal practices may be detected in the 
Church during the very lifetime of the Apostles and 
their immediate successors. ‘lhe author cannot pretend 
that pure and genuine Christianity was found in any of 
the sects of the first and second centuries. Consequently, 
if it remained anywhere pure, unsullied, in its unity, in- 
tegrity, and catholicity, it must have been during those 
centuries in the Catholic Church. Then either the Papacy 
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is not a corruption of Christianity, or there remained no- 
where on earth a pure and uncorrupt Christianity at the 
close of the first century. Which are we to believe? Are 
we expected to believe, amidst the light of this nineteenth 
century, so boasted by the friends of progress, that Al- 
mighty God, after having descended to the earth and es- 
tablished a religion designed for all men and nations, and 
intended to endure as the only way of salvation until the 
consummation of the world, took so little care of it, made 
such inadequate provision for its preservation, that it failed 
even in the lifetime of the Apostles, or at farthest in that 
of their immediate successors ? 

We grant the errors against which St. Paul warns the 
Colossians did manifest themselves at that early day 
among individuals who called themselves Christians ; but 
that is nothing to the author’s purpose, for they were not 
“ the embryo developments of the Papal system,” since they 
were not and never have been asserted by the Church. 
The “embryo developments of the Papal system” are not 
to be seen in the errors against which St. Paul warns the 
faithful, but in his assuming authority to admonish the 
faithful, and to condemn the things enumerated as errors 
in doctrine or practice; for the essence of the Papal system 
is the claim of the Pope to Apostolic authority to teach 
and govern the faithful in all matters of salvation, and to 
define what is or is not Christian faith and morals, — that is, 
to do precisely what St. Paul himself did in his Epistle to 
the Colossians. The author is mistaken if he supposes the 
errors pointed out by St. Paul were the germs of the Papal 
system, or of Romanism, for they have never been, in form 
or substance, doctrines or practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and are and always have been condemned by her, 
precisely as they were by the Apostle. She says with 
him to all the faithful, “ Beware lest any man impose upon 
you by philosophy and vain fallacy, according to the tra- 
dition of men, according to the rudiments of the world, 
and not according to’Christ.” The Apostle does not con- 
demn tradition, and could not, for he elsewhere exhorts the 
faithful to hold fast the tradition they had received from 
him;* he simply warns them against being deceived by 
the tradition of men, human tradition, and the rudiments 


*2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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of the world ;— perhaps he means the false maxims of this 
world, or, as we say in our days, “the spirit of the age.” 
The Apostle bids us beware of being imposed upon by 
philosophy, and the fallacies of vain understandings, — that 
is, Warns us against such writers as our author, and such 
books as Romanism in America, — and the Church does the 
same. She bids her children distrust the efforts of human 
reason to explain the mysteries of the Gospel, and con- 
demns every attempt to substitute the speculations and 
subtilties of philosophy for the simplicity of faith. The 
Apostle teaches that the distinction of clean and unclean 
meats, and that the festivals, new moon, and Sabbaths of 
the Jewish law, are not obligatory on Christians. The 
Church does the same. She bids us to call nothing com- 
mon or unclean, and permits us the free use of all the 
good things of God, in so far as we use them as not 
abusing them. She does not prohibit all fasts, festivals, 
or observation of holidays; and if she did, we should 
never hear the last of it from our New England Puritans, 
who have their annual Fast, their annual Thanksgiving, 
and their weekly Sabbath, made holidays by the statute 
of the Commonwealth. The Apostle condemns the un- 
authorized and superstitious worship of angels or demons, 
whether good or bad, as practised by the philosophers and 
Gentiles in ancient times, and by the Spiritists among 
Protestants in modern times, and so does the Church, and 
always has done it. ‘These errors have never developed 
into Romanism, for Romanism [Catholicity] has always 
excluded them, always set its face against them, and con- 
demned them. It betrays on the part of the author either 
gross ignorance or gross unfairness, to represent as elements 
of “the Papal system” what that system has never ac- 
cepted, what it has always excluded and anathematized. 
We agree, of course, that “the embryo developments of 
the Papal system,” to use the author’s very inaccurate 
language, can be traced in the first and second centuries, 
but not in the errors or sects condemned in those centu- 
ries. ‘They can be traced only in the hierarchical organ- 
ization of the Church, and in the assumption by its 
pastors of authority from God to guard the primitive 
tradition, to teach “the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
and to condemn as heresies whatever is opposed to it, and 
excommunicate from the society of the faithful all who 
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embrace and persist in holding those heresies. It strikes 
us, therefore, that the fact that these “embryo develop- 
ments” are found at so early a day in the Catholic 
Church of the time, should be regarded, to say the least, as 
a very strong presumption that “what the author calls the 
Papal system is of Apostolic origin, and is to be accepted 
as the veritable Christian religion. If not, it is certain 
Christianity at that early day had failed, and its Author 
was an impostor, or deceiver, for he had declared most 
solemnly that it should not fail. “Thou art Peter, and on 
this Rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” ‘The author, it seems to us, 
in endeavoring to overthrow Romanism, overthrows, if any- 
thing, Christianity itself; for if he proves anything, he 
proves that Christ’s promises have failed. 

The author concedes the early development of the 
Papacy, but attempts to explain its origin by the impor- 
tance the Pope derived from his position as Bishop of 
Rome, and by his being “called upon to decide the dis- 
putes which arose in churches abroad and at home.” 
Rome from the reign of Diocletian, in the third century, 
ceased to be the seat of the imperial authority, and the 
church in Rome during the first three centuries was far 
surpassed in numbers, wealth, and social importance by 
many of the Eastern churches. The patriarchate of Rome 
was during those centuries the feeblest of the four patri- 
archates into which the Christian world was divided. It 
was not the oldest church, and we cannot see what special 
strength the Bishop of Rome could derive from his position. 
If there was nothing in the constitution of the Church 
or in the primitive belief of the faithful that attached the 
primacy to the Bishop of Rome as the successor of Peter, 
it seems to us that the primacy would much more likely 
have been attached to Jerusalem, as the oldest church, 
and as the city where our Lord preached, was betrayed 
and crucified ; or to Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians; or to Alexandria, the seat of the sci- 
ences, the erudition, and the philosophy of the Empire. 
If the Papacy is a usurpation, it is impossible to account 
for its usurpation by the Bishop of Rome, or to explain 
how he came to be regarded by common consent as hav- 
ing the primacy. ‘The first reason, therefore, assigned for 
the growth of the Papacy in the Bishop of Rome, we dis- 
miss as unsatisfactory. 
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The second reason assigned seems to us to labor under 
the disadvantage of putting the effect for the cause. The 
author concedes the fact that the Bishop of Rome in the 
first centuries was “called upon to decide the disputes 
that arose in churches abroad and at home,” that is to 
say, in all the churches throughout the world. If, as the 
author evidently supposes, all the sees were equal in rank 
and dignity as Christian sees, and the Bishop of Rome 
by Divine constitution or Apostolic tradition had no pre- 
eminence over his brethren in authority as well as order, 
how will he explain the rather remarkable fact, that he 
was thus called upon. The fact that he was so called 
upon would seem to indicate that he was regarded as 
the proper and legitimate judge in the case of those dis- 
putes, and the conclusion should therefore be, not that he 
derived his power from being called upon, but that he was 
called upon because he had the power, or was regarded as 
the divinely appointed authority, to decide them. 

The author’s theory of the gradual development and 
formation of the Papal power is not even plausible. It is 
as unhistorical as unphilosophical. From the very age of 
the Apostles there has been recognized, whether rightly or 
wrongly is not now the question, a supreme teaching 
authority in the Church, whose principle has uniformly 
been to prevent all novelty in doctrine, and to preserve the 
Apostolic doctrine in its purity and integrity. Whenever 
any nov elty of doctrine was broached, no matter by whom, 
it was met and marked with reprobation by the Church ; 
that is, either by the Supreme Pontiff, or by the pastors 
of the Church in communion with him, assembled or dis- 
persed. ‘This in all ordinary cases, without any extraor- 
dinary assistance of the Holy Ghost, would suffice of 
itself to maintain purity and integrity of doctrine. Grad- 
ual and all but imperceptible changes of doctrine, we can 
easily conceive, may be introduced into the creed of a 
small sect, confined to a single district and subjected to the 
action of sects or associations with different beliefs; but 
it is impossible that such changes should be introduced 
into the creed of a Church spread over the whole world, 
embracing persons of different races, languages, and na- 
tions, under different forms of government, different social 
institutions, and separated from one another by different 
manners and customs. How can you suppose the same 
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causes would be operating at once on all points of the 
globe in precisely the same manner, and effecting pre- 
cisely the same changes in all localities? How can this 
be, when with all, if there be a love of novelty, there is a 
still stronger aversion to change, and the conscientious 
conviction that no change is allowed, and no one is per- 
mitted to depart from the received dogma, but every 
one is bound to believe as the Fathers believed, and to 
hold fast the tradition received from the Anostle? ‘The 
alleged corruptions or changes of doctrine are in no case 
historically verifiable, and the more common objection of 
Protestants against our Church is that she does not change, 
that she is stationary, immovable in doctrine, and remains 
insensible to the spirit of the age, the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the changes time introduces into human affairs. 
She is condemned as unprogressive, as being in the nine- 
teenth century. what she was in the twelfth, and as asking 
us to believe now as the faithful did eighteen hundred years 
ago. ‘The more advanced Protestants are looking with 
some interest to ascertain whether the doctrine of develop- 
ment, or the one we have opposed to it, is the one the 
Church approves, and they say there is hope for Catho- 
licity if it turns out to be the doctrine of development. 
Then, as to the Papal power, the author concedes that it 
‘an be traced in the first and second centuries. Its very 
character is such that it cannot be a gradual introduction. 
In human governments the monarchical element is never 
a gradual introduction, and in no instance has the state 
from a democracy or an aristocracy become a monarchy 
without a revolution more or less violent. Louis Napoleon 
did not become Emperor without the employment of force. 
In the moral order no more than in the physical is there 
a real metagenesis, or do you find a passing of one species 
into another. Nobody has ever known the ox develop 
into a horse, or the hog into an elephant. The germ at 
least of the Papal power must have been in the Church 
from the first, or it could never have been introduced 
without a violent revolution, the traces of which would 
remain. ‘The Bishop of Rome could never have made 
himself acknowledged as supreme visible head and gov- 
ernor of the Church, if he had not been from the begin- 
ning recognized as holding a primacy of jurisdiction; for 
otherwise there would have been no foundation on which 
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he could erect his power, nothing of the same order from 
which his authority over the Universal Church could be 
developed. His authority, at least in radice, he must have 
held from the first, and therefore by Divine institution. 
He could never, as temporal sovereigns may, extend his 
authority beyond what was fixed in the original constitu- 
tion, for he has never had any means of doing it but ap- 
peals to t conscience of the faithful, which conscience 
must precede, not follow, the extension. Suppose him to 
have been ambitious and willing to usurp power, or to 
give his legitimate authority an illegitimate development, 
you must still remember that he must have been met by 
a resistance on the part of other bishops, as well as on 
the part of temporal sovereigns, too strong for him to 
overcome. ‘The Papal power has always been the first 
point of attack, for it is in some sense odious both to 
bishops and to temporal sovereigns; to the former be- 
cause it subjects them to a superior authority, to the latter 
because it gives unity, compactness, and efficiency to the 
spiritual power, which becomes formidable to them when 
they would be tyrants. Hence, when not under the in- 
fluence of conscience, both have always shown a dispo- 
sition not to extend, but even to restrict, the Papal power. 
This is verified by all history, ecclesiastical and secular, 
from the first ages down to our own times. Pagan authors 
called upon the Pagan Emperors to put down Christianity 
as dangerous to their power, because Christians were organ- 
ized under the supreme authority of one man, the Bishop 
of Rome, in whom the Emperor might find a formidable 
rival,— the very argument in substance used by the Know- 
Nothings of to-day. Temporal sovereigns, except when 
holy men and devout Catholics, which has seldom been 
the case, have in all times viewed the Papal power with 
jealousy, and sought to restrict it. Courtly prelates and 
worldly-minded priests, especially when mixed up with the 
administration of the state, have always been ready to 
sustain them in so doing. How, then, we ask, could the 
Bishop of Rome, having no material force, and, on the 
author’s hypothesis, no moral force, at his command, usurp 
the Papal power, and get himself acknowledged by bishops 
and sovereigns as supreme ruler of the Church? The 
thing is impossible, because it would require weakness 
to be able to overcome strength, nothing to produce some- 
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thing. We may therefore dismiss the author’s theory of 
gradual corruption, and conclude that the Church either 
was corrupt in the first and second centuries, or is not cor- 
rupt now. 

We cannot follow the author through all his declamation. 
He finds that during the Middle Ages there was much 
corruption among Catholics, and that the bishops and 
priests did not always do their duty, and in some instances 
were no better in their morals than secular nobles and men 
of the world. But from whom does he learn this? He 
cites St. Bernard. But St. Bernard was a Papist, what in 
our days we call an Ultramontanist, a monk, an abbot, and 
has been canonized for his sanctity by the Papal Church. 
This must prove that those enormities of which he com- 
plains were not approved either by the Church or by good 
Catholics, and also that they were not the necessary etlects 
of Catholicity. The Church is that Gospel net which, cast 
inte the sea, gathered fishes of all sorts, both good and bad. 
All are not of the Church that are in her external com- 
munion. Many of them will, no doubt, be damned, as bad 
Catholics. The rule of judging is to judge by those who, 
like St. Bernard, conformed faithfully to what the Church 
teaches and commands, not by those who disregard her re- 
quirements, and avail themselves of none of her helps to a 
holy life. What would the author say of us, should we 
rake through the scandalous history of our own State, and 
parade the number of Protestant ministers who, during 
the last twenty-five years, in this very neighborhood, have 
been proved guilty of adultery, and even of sodomy, and 
conclude from their corruption the falsity of Protestantism ? 
Judas was a devil. Were the other eleven Apostles there- 
fore devils, and Christianity a Satanic invention? “ Scan- 
dals,” says our Lord, “must needs come, but woe unto 
them by whom they come.” But why, in view of these 
scandals, which we neither deny nor seek to disguise, and 
which you have learned only from their condemnation by 
Catholics, forget from what depths of vice and corruption 
the Church has raised modern society? Why forget the 
example of heroic sanctity she has given to the world, the 
chaste sentiments she has inspired, the pure morality she 
has taught, the new dignity and nobility she has bid us 
honor in human nature? Why forget that, if you are your- 
selves this day in advance of your pagan and barbarous 
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ancestors, who rushed down from the North to destroy civ- 
ilization and brutalize Christian Europe, you owe it to her 
and the labors of her zealous and heroic missionaries ? 
Why not ask yourselves, if there has been so much evil 
with the Church and in spite of her, what would have been 
the condition of the world without her? Why, because you 
have put out your eyes or distorted your vision, seek you 
to extinguish ihe sun in the heavens, and wrap the world 
in darkness ? Blind ye are, or you would see that these 
very scandals prove that the Church is God’s Church, and 
under his supernatural protection; for if not, she would 
have been ruined by them, and ceased to exist long ages 
ago. Do, for the honor of our common humanity and of 
our common country, try to open your eyes, to elevate 
your thoughts, and to take broader and more comprehensive 
views of things. Do try to prove that you have not with 
Catholicity lost your five wits, and fallen below humanity. 

We must pass over the author’s two lectures on the 
“ Fundamental Principles of Popery,” a subject on which 
he is not very luminous, and simply delay our readers for 
a few moments on the “ Antagonism between Popery and 
Civil Freedom.” 

‘**T propose, in this lecture, to discuss the bearing of Popery upon 
freedom, and social and national happiness. 

** That we may not be charged with bringing against the Romish 
Church unfounded accusations, or with dealing with antiquated prin- 
ciples of government which have been abandoned or repudiated, 
we will quote the opinions which have recently been advanced by 
the advocates of Romanism in America. And it should be ob- 
served, that whatever is said against religious freedom bears with 
equal force against civil freedom, for the two are inseparably con- 
nected. One cannot exist without the other. 

** Hear, then, the language used by the ‘ Shepherd of the Valley,’ 
November 23, 1851: ‘ The Church is of necessity intolerant. Her- 
esy she endures when and where she must; but she hates it, and 
directs all her energies to its destruction. If Catholics ever gain 
an immense numerical majority, religious freedom in this country 
isatanend. So our enemies say. So we believe.’ 

** Another authority, high in the Church, has said: * That popes 
and general councils have passed the most bloody and persecuting 
laws against all whom they were pleased to denominate as heretics, 
is now generally conceded by intelligent defenders of the Catholic 
faith, and it is maintained, as we have seen, that, if they should ever 
obtain a decided numerical majority in this country, they will be 
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bound by the very nature of their religion to act on the same prin- 
ciples, and consequently religious liberty will thus be at an end. 
** So our enemies say. So say we.”” 

** Listen to the words of Brownson’s Review, which is the acknowl- 
edged organ of Romanism in this country, and is indorsed by nearly 
the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy in the United States. Indeed, 
Mr. Brownson has asserted that he writes nothing without the sanc- 
tion of his bishop. On the subject of the Pope’s ‘authority, he says, 
in his Review for 1854, page 57: ‘ We believe in the direct tem- 
poral authority of the Pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ on earth.’ 
‘The Church (in the person of the Pope) bears, by divine right, 
both swords (temporal and spiritual). ‘The temporal sovereign 
holds it [that is, the temporal sword], to be exercised under her di- 
rections.” 

** And what, you may ask, is the authority of the Pope, according 
to the admissions of the Romish Church ? The question is answered 
by the Council of Trent, in the following language : ‘Sitting in the 
chair in which Peter, the prince of the Apostles, sat to the close of 
his life, the Church recognizes in his person the most ewalted de- 
grees of dignity, and the full amplitude of jurisdiction, — a dig- 
nity and jurisdiction not based on synodal, or other human consti- 
tutions, but emanating from no less authority than God himself.’ 

** Here we see the most absolute despotism conferred upon the 
head of the Papal Church, and conferred in the name of Almighty 
God. Powers the most unlimited, in civil, social, and religious 
matters, are committed to him, and all the forces and influences at 
the command of the Church are employed to sustain his supreme 
authority. 

** The sentiments of Brownson, with regard to the Constitution of 
the United States, are thus responded to by one who signs himself 
Apostolicus : ‘1 say, with Brownson, that if the Church should de- 
clare that the Constitution, and the very existence of this or any other 
country, should be extinguished, it is a solemn ordinance of God 
himself, and every good Catholic would be bound, under the pen- 
alty of the terrible punishment pronounced against the disobedient, 
to obey. 

** Bishop O’Conner, of Pittsburg, says : ‘ Religious liberty is only 
endured till the opposite can be established with safety to the Cath- 
olic world.’ The Bishop of St. Louis declares : ¢ America will soon 
be Catholic, and then religious liberty will cease to exist.’ 

‘Such are the sentiments which are openly proclaimed in free 
America, not by men who have been wronged, or who have suffered 
under our institutions, but by those who ha rve access to all the ad- 

vantages which the nation affords, and whose lives, property, and 
right of speech are protected by the very government which they 
so bitterly and wantonly assail.’’ — pp. 76-79. 
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The authorities which the author here cites to sustain 
his accusations against the Church are all pure inventions, 
if not by him, by some of his friends. The pretended ex- 
tract from The Shepherd of the Valley consists of certain 
sentences detached from their original connection, and so 
moulded together as to express a meaning never intended 
by the writer, and the reverse of the meaning he plainly 
expressed in the article from which they are culled. The 
passage ascribed to “ another authority, high in the Church,” 
bears on its face the unmistakble evidence of having been 
written by an enemy of the Church, most likely some pi- 
ous Protestant. No Catholic ever did, or ever would or 
could have written it. The two quotations, professing, the 
one to be from the Bishop of Pittsburg, the other from 
the Bishop [ Archbishop ?] of St. Louis, are forgeries. They 
were never written by either of those distinguished prelates, 
and they are in contradiction to their well-known senti- 
ments on the subject. We have looked till weary, and have 
found no such canon of the Council of Trent as is alleged, 
and it is well known that that Council gave no definition 
of the Papal power. The first passage from our Review is 
only a part of a sentence, and is made to convey a mean- 
ing which, in the very connection in which the words are 
found, we expressly deny. For the opinion we expressed, 
whatever it was, was expressed as our private opinion, not 
as a Catholic dogma, and whatever we meant by the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, it is well known to our readers 
that we have asserted for him as vicar of Jesus Christ no 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, outside of the Ecclesiastical 
States; that we fully recognize the distinction of the two 
powers, the autonomy of the state, aad the independence 
and supremacy of the temporal authority in its own order. 
The second alleged quotation from us is a pure invention. 
We never said it, or anything like it. We do not allow 
ourselves to make impossible suppositions. We do not 
believe it possible for the Pope to order the constitution of 
this country, far less the country itself, to be extinguished ; 
therefore we could never have said what we should or 
should not be bound to do in case he should so order. 'The 
Pope cannot dispense from the law of God or a Divine 
command, and therefore cannot set aside a legitimate civil 
constitution, for such a constitution derives from God 
through the people, and exists by Divine right. It is sacred 
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and inviolable for conscience, and for the conscience of the 
Pope as well as for the conscience of any other Catholic. 
It is ordained of God, and can no more be set aside than 
any other Divine ordination. If any supposition of the 
sort alleged has ever appeared in our pages, it has been to 
show its absurdity, and to rebuke those writers and orators 
who are in the habit of making impossible suppositions, 
and showing their bravery in abusing the Pope hypotheti- 
cally. Every Catholic knows that the contingency sup- 
posed can never happen, any more than it can happen that 
God should command us to commit murder ; and to believe 
that it could, would be to disbelieve Catholicity. 

Undoubtedly we hold, and so does every good Catholic, 
that no contingency can happen in which resistance to the 
Supreme Pontiff, speaking and acting as chief of the Church, 
can be lawful, for every Catholic believes him to be the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, and to resist him would be to resist 
Jesus Christ himself. Thus far, of course, Catholic obedi- 
ence requires us to go, and if you dislike it, we cannot by 
denying our faith or by explaining it away relieve you, for 
“we must obey God rather than men.” We do not ex- 
pect it to please those who do not believe Catholicity, and 
it would by no means please us, if we did not believe the 
Pope to be the vicar of Jesus Christ, teaching and govern- 
ing by Divine appointment. Prove to us that we are wrong 
in this belief, and we reject the Papal supremacy at once, 
and refuse as stoutly as you to obey the Pope in anything 
whatever. But suppose him to be what we believe him to 
be, and Protestants themselves must see that resistance to 
him in his official capacity can never be lawful; and they 
must be as much disgusted as we are with those Catholics 
who think to reassure them by their big words about what 
they would do to the Pope in case he should do what they 
must deny Catholicity before they can believe it possible 
for him to do, and by asserting eloquently the brave resist- 
ance which they are well assured they will never be able 
to show, except hypothetically. 

We cannot comment on all he advances to prove that 
the Papacy is incompatible with civil freedom. He is, as 
usual, false in his facts and illogical in his conclusions. ‘The 
purport of what he would say is, Catholics hold the Pope 
to be the supreme spiritual chief, and his authority is never 
to be resisted. Therefore Catholicity is antagonistic to 
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civil freedom. We concede the premises, but deny the 
conclusion. Catholics love civil freedom as much as 
Protestants, and perhaps understand it somewhat better. 
If the Pope had no divine commission, if he were not in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ as his supreme vicar on earth, 
undoubtedly the assertion of his supremacy would be an- 
tagonistic to both religious and civil freedom; but not by 
any means, if he is authorized to teach and govern in the 
name of Jesus Christ himself. The Papal government, 
if not divinely authorized, is a despotism, because then 
it is not legitimate, is not founded in right; but if it is 
so authorized, it is no despotism, because despotism is 
power disjoined from right, from legality. If the Pope 
governs as the divinely appointed Vicar ‘of Jesus Christ, 
it is God that governs through him, and his government 
is the government of Jesus Christ himself. To call his 
government, in that case, a despotism, would be tanta- 
mount to calling the Divine government itself a despotism, 
which we think our author, with all his temerity, will not 
venture to do. Before, then, the author concludes that 
there is anything in the Papacy favorable to despotism, 
or antagonistic to freedom of any sort, he must prove that 
the Pope governs by mere human authority, and not as 
the vicar of Jesus Christ. ‘Till then he only begs the 
question. 

The Protestant is fond of calling us slaves because we 
recognize the Papal supremacy, and forgets that he, unless 
he is fibbing, is, to say the least, as great a slave as we. 
He is no more at liberty to believe or to do anything con- 
trary to the teachings and precepts of the Bible, than we 
are to believe or to do anything contrary to the definitions 
and rescripts of the Holy Father. He is as much bound, 
according to his own confession, to conform in all things 
to the Bible, as we are to the Church. He asserts for all 
men and nations, states and individuals, an authority as 
supreme and as inflexible as that which we assert. How, 
then, are we less free than he? ‘The only difference be- 
tween us in respect to authority is that he places it in 
the record of what God said by men in ancient times, and 
we in what he teaches and commands through the voice 
of a living pontiff. If the authority we assert is human 
because it comes to us through a human organ, then must 
the authority he asserts be human, for that comes to him 
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only through a human organ. The Prophets and Apostles 
were men in the same sense that the Pope is a man, and 
if God’s voice through them is Divine and authoritative, 
it may be equally Divine and authoritative through him. 
If he holds that in believing and obeying the Bible he is 
believing and obeying God’s word, so we hold that in 
believing and obeying the living Pontiff we are believing 
and obeying God. He asserts an Apostolic authority 
that was, and we an Apostolic authority that was and is. 
If we hold a doctrine incompatible with freedom, he holds 
one equally so, and every argument he uses to prove that 
the Papal supremacy is incompatible with freedom, civil 
or religious, and favorable to civil or spiritual despotism, 
may be urged to prove the same of the Scriptural suprem- 
acy which he asserts. He would do well to remember this. 

Either our assertion of the Papal authority, which is 
simply the continuation of the authority held by Peter on 
earth, that is, of the Apostolic authority, is not, if it be 
such authority, antagonistic to civil freedom, or the author- 
ity which the Protestant asserts for the Bible is antago- 
nistic to it. But he will not concede that the assertion of 
the Bible as the supreme and unalterable law for states 
and individuals is incompatible with the full freedom of 
either. Why should we, then, concede that the same author- 
ity, asserted on precisely the same grounds, for the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, denies all freedom, and reduces individuals 
and states to slavery? Civil freedom demands, on the 
side of the temporal authority, that it be independent and 
supreme in its own order, and on the side of the individ- 
ual, that he be guarantied against being required by the civil 
authority to do or to sufler anything repugnant to the law 
of God. ‘The Papal supremacy leaves the state free, in- 
asmuch as it leaves it independent and supreme, that is, 
without a superior, in its own order, and protects the free- 
dom of the individual or subject by asserting the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order, and forbidding the state to do 
or to require to be done anything repugnant to the Divine 
law. So far, then, from the Papal supremacy being hostile 
to freedom, it is its indispensable condition. Civil freedom 
is and can be violated only by the encroachment of the 
temporal upon the spiritual, either by the subjects refusing 
to the state that obedience imposed by the law of God, 
or by the state commanding things to be done or suffered 
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which that law forbids. ‘The essential condition of all 
civil freedom is, then, the assertion and maintenance of 
the independence and supremacy of the spiritual in face 
of the temporal. The Protestant, when he is not opposing 
us, asserts this supremacy as boldly as we do; for he then 
stoutly maintains that the word of God, as contained in 
the Scriptures, is the supreme law for both governments 
and subjects, and that neither have the right to do any- 
thing which they forbid. In the Protestant mind, if sin- 
cere, a legislative enactment repugnant to the law of God 
as recorded in the Scriptures would be null and void 
from the beginning. If the state should command him 
to become a Papist he would resist it, on the ground that 
it exceeded its competency. He asserts and must assert 
a higher law than the state, if he believes in God and 
the Divine sovereignty. If he asserts no higher law than 
the state, he leaves the state supreme in spirituals as well 
as temporals, which is civil despotism ; if he does assert it, 
and leaves it to each individual to determine for himself 
when the higher law applies, he denies the independence and 
supremacy of the civil power even in its own order, and 
falls into individualism, which is anarchy. Here is the in- 
convenience of Protestantism in relation to civil liberty. If 
the Protestant does not assert a higher law, he favors civil des- 
potism ; if he does, since the Bible does not explain itself, 
and he has no divinely constituted court for declaring that 
higher law, he must allow each individual to interpret it for 
himself, and thus favor anarchy, which is only another 
name for barbarism. Moreover, if there is no difficulty in as- 
certaining what the higher law forbids, that is, what the spir- 
itual order forbids, the spiritual power under Protestantism, 
having no organization, no organs, and no representation, 
is and must be practically null, and hence it is that every 
Protestant community always vacillates between despotism 
and anarchy. ‘The remedy is to be found only in the Papal 
supremacy, which embodies, so to speak, the Divine au- 
thority, and represents God in the government of the world. 

If we recur to history, we shall find civil society orderly 
and free just in proportion as the Papal authority has been 
recognized and respected. Nations have always, since the 
origin of Christian nations, had to cast off or explain 
away the Papacy before they could enslave their subjects. 
We have yet to find the first free state founded by Prot- 
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estantism, for our country holds what freedom it has, not 
from Protestantism, but in spite of it, and Protestantism is 
doing its utmost to destroy the freedom we have, pushing 
us on the one hand to social despotism, and on the other 
to anarchy. 

We do not pretend that Catholicity is republican in the 
American sense, for in fact she is neither republican nor mo- 
narchical, and commands us to obey the legally constituted 
government in all things not repugnant to the law of God, 
whatever its form. Within the limits of the law of God, the 
people are free, if they have no government existing, or if 
the actual rulers have forfeited their trusts, to institute 
government in such form and with such powers and limita- 
tions as seem to them good, whether republican or monar- 
chical. She enjoins on us for conscience’ sake to be loyal 
to the existing legal order, and commands the government, 
whatever its form, to govern justly, for the common good. 
She teaches the doctrine which forms the basis of the ar- 
gument of the American Declaration of Independence, that 
the tyranny of the prince absolves the subject from his al- 
legiance, and thus condemns tyranny and consecrates free- 
dom. ‘This is all that any friend of freedom can ask. Prot- 
estantism, having no loyalty or respect for law, and being 
in its very origin and nature a rebellion —justifiable or not 
is not now the question — against the established order, is 
unquestionably more deeply imbued with the revolutionary 
spirit than Catholicity, and no doubt will be more ready to 
overthrow an existing government for the sake of introdu- 
cing a republican government, if you will; but for that very 
reason it must be less ready and able to sustain republican 
institutions where they already legally exist. ‘This, if an ad- 
vantage, we willingly concede to Protestantism. Catholicity 
is never good at making revolutions. That loyalty which 
under a monarchy is given to the prince, under a republic 
she transfers to the constitution, and this, let us tell our 
republican friends, is a still greater advantage. Revolutions 
are violent remedies, and are never proper in the normal 
state of things. Civil freedom by no means consists in the 
freedom to make revolutions when one pleases. Govern- 
ments are not established to be overthrown, but to be pre- 
served and administered for the good of the people. We 
have had our revolution, we have instituted our govern- 
ment, and our business is now to preserve it, and to secure 
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its wholesome operation. Our republican friends must 
permit us to tell them that this can never be done by cher- 
ishing the revolutionary spirit, nor without that loyalty to 
the constitution which Protestantism cannot inspire, and 
which Catholicity enjoins as a religious duty. In vain will 
they seek support in selfishness, or in what the French call 
intérét bien entendu, or enlightened self-interest; in vain 
will they seek it in constitutional checks and balances, or 
in attempting to play off conflicting interests and passions 
against each other. ‘There is no firm basis for civil gov- 
ernment outside of morality, and those lofty disinterested 
principles which are to be found only in religion. The 
constitution must be engraved on the heart of your people, 
and they must feel it a moral obligation, a religious duty, 
to love it, to live and die for it, or it will prove only so 
much useless parchment. The experience of our country 
is daily proving to all understandings, that, whatever may 
be the willingness and ability of Protestantism to make a 
revolution in favor of republicanism, it lacks the capacity 
to sustain republican government when introduced. 

This is simple enough. The revolutionary spirit is the 
antagonist of the spirit that is required to sustain an estab- 
lished order. ‘The former is the spirit of destruction, the 
latter the spirit of conservation. If the object of society 
were to be always making revolutions and trying experi- 
ments, Protestantism would be decidedly the best; but if 
the object is for society to preserve and develop itself in a 
fixed and stable order, according to a law of continuity, no 
man of ordinary capacity can for a moment doubt the su- 
periority of Catholicity. Protestantism has no fixed point 
of departure, no uniform rule of procedure, and no deter- 
minate goal. It is hostile to whatever is fixed and immov- 
able, and demands always freedom to make new experi- 
ments. It is always experimenting. It experiments on 
authority, on doctrine, on discipline, on the state, on soci- 
ety, and never arrives at anything certain and durable. 
With this spirit, it can be relied on only where there is a 
work of destruction to be done. It can make a revolution, 
but it cannot preserve the state. Catholicity, on the con- 
trary, takes its point of departure in what is, and its fixed 
purpose is to preserve what is good, and secure an end 
which it foresees, and which for it is clear and determinate. 
It will amend what it finds that is faulty, but it will do it 
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always in accordance with the principle and genius of the 
existing constitution, and always with a view to its preser- 
vation and freer and more healthy action. It cannot make 
a revolution for the sake of introducing a republican gov- 
ernment, but it has precisely that conservative spirit and 
influence needed to save such a government and secure its 
beneficial operation wherever it exists. 

But we own that Catholicity does not lay great stress 
on mere forms of any sort. She looks to realities, not empty 
forms. She teaches the great principles of civil liberty, and 
inspires her children with the wisdom, the courage, and the 
self-denial necessary to assert them. No Catholic people 
ever have or ever can be enslaved ; they never are, and never 
can become, servile and sycophantic in their disposition or 
manners. ‘They may be humble, free from pride, but true 
humility is compatible with the greatest magnanimity. 
No Catholic, if really such, can ever lose sight of the true 
dignity of human nature assumed by God himself, or of 
the true nobility of the human soul for which Christ has 
died. Hence under all forms of government true freedom 
is possible, and Catholicity therefore turns her attention, 
not to constitution-making, not to changing the form of the 
government, but to securing its wise and just administration. 
She weds herself to no form, but makes all forms tolerable. 

These remarks on topics which we have discussed in our 
pages almost to weariness must suffice for the present. 
We shall endeavor to devote one or two more articles here- 
after to the remaining subjects introduced by the author, 
not for his sake, for we regard him as past help, nor for the 
sake of our Catholic readers, but for the sake of that large 
class of our non-Catholic countrymen who love truth and 
feel the insufficiency of Protestantism. We will not believe 
that all who sail under the Protestant flag, because they 
know not under what other flag to sail, are like the author 
of the book before us, or the common herd of vulgar de- 
claimers against Catholicity. 'They are too enlightened, 
too cultivated, too serious and earnest-minded men to be 
satisfied with any form of Protestantism. Their under- 
standings demand something more logical, more coherent, 
more complete, and more solid, and their hearts cry out 
for something more beautiful, more living and loving. ‘They 
are sick of what Carlyle calls shams, and that Protestantism 
is a sham they are thoroughly persuaded. The misfortune 
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with them is, that they suspect that Catholicity is also a 
sham, a simulacrum,and no more solid at bottom than Prot- 
estantism. It is of no use for us to tell them that they are 
mistaken, for they are far enough from being prepared to 
believe us. We must show them that they are mistaken, 
by showing them that we have always something solid and 
real and living to substitute for the dead formulas of effete 
Protestantism. Our religion at least is not all a mere ne- 
gation. We have something positive, aflirmative, a credo 
to offer to those who come to us. 

Protestantism, though dead, has for the moment by 
means of Know-Nothingism been galvanized into a sort 
of spasmodic life; but speaking in general terms it is dead, 
and only waits for its friends to give it a decent burial. 
The movements we witness really console us. ‘They prove 
to us that the American mind is beginning to open to 
something better and nobler than it has hitherto had, and 
that the shrine-makers for the Ephesian goddess are begin- 
ning to be alarmed for their craft. Let none of our friends 
be disturbed by the crying from morning till night, “ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” More than one heathen god or 
goddess, more than one idolatry, more than one superstition, 
has fallen with a crash before the onward march of Cath- 
olic truth, and the day of deliverance for our countrymen, 
we firmly believe, is not far off. Do not let the clamors 
raised against us make us timid, or lead us to explain 
away the features of Catholicity most objected to by a 
Know-Nothing fanaticism. These are no times for trim- 
ming or timeserving. It is precisely in these times, when 
all the non-Catholic world is raising a hue-and-cry against 
the Church for her alleged Mariolatry, that she defines the 
immaculate conception of Mary to be a Catholic dogma. 
It is when the mystery of the Incarnation is denied, that 
she renders new honors to the Mother of God. Now, when 
the Papal character of our Church is so rudely assailed, 
let us hold fast to it, and forbear to abuse our Holy Father 
even hypothetically. 
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Arr. II. —1. Ensayo sobre el Catholicismo, el Liberalismo, 
y el Socialismo, considerados en sus Principios Funda- 
mentales. Por Don Juan Donoso Cortés, Marqués 
de Valdegamas. Madrid. 1851. Svo. pp. 414. 

2. De  Humanité, de son Principe, et de son Avenir, ou se 
trouve exposée la Vraie Définition de la Religion, et ou 
Von explique le Sens, la Suite, et ’Enchainement du 
Mosaisme et du Christianisme. Par Pierre Lerovx. 
Paris. 1840. 2 tomes. Svo. 


We have brought these two works together because, 
though published at distant intervals, and differing almost 
as widely as it is possible to conceive, they are on “the sub- 
ject treated the two profoundest works to be found in the 
whole range of modern literature. Both treat the same 
subject, Donoso Cortés from the point of view of Cath- 
olicity, Pierre Leroux from the pantheistic or humani- 
tarian point of view, and each needs to be read and 
studied by whoever would understand, either in their 
truth or their falsity, the Liberalism and Socialism which 
have made so much noise and stirred up so many com- 
motions throughout the civilized world during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. 

Pierre Leroux has hardly been heard of since 1850. 
Whether he is still living or not is more than we know; 
but we remember the time when he was one of the great 
men of France, and the representative of an important 
school in philosophy and politics. He belonged originally, 
we believe, to the Saint-Simonian school or “sect, and dis- 
tinguished himself at a later day as a most bitter enemy 
of the French eclecticism founded by the eloquent and eru- 
dite Cousin. He is decidedly the great man of the modern 
socialistic school, and the only one with whom we are 
acquainted who has succeeded in giving it anything like 
a philosophical basis. He possesses rare philosophical 
genius, and, though not the soundest, he is the greatest 
metaphysician that France has produced in modern times, 
and may as to his genius and erudition take rank with 
the late Vincenzo Gioberti, who has had no equal since 
Leibnitz, for we cannot rank very high such men as Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Immanuel Kant is the only distin- 
guished German metaphysician in recent times that we 
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should be willing to name, unless one or two Catholics of 
Germany are to be excepted. 

It may be that we attach an undue importance to the 
writings of Pierre Leroux, because our acquaintance with 
them marks an epoch in our mental development, and we 
owe to them more than to those of any other modern writer. 
They revolutionized our own mind both in regard to phi- 
losophy and religion, and by the grace of God became the 
occasion of our conversion to Catholicity. But we must 
be permitted to say, that, though his system as a system 
does not and never did satisfy us, it contains certain 
great cosmic and metaphysical truths, more distinctly 
recognized and more clearly and energetically stated than 
we find even in the ordinary works on theology, and al- 
most wholly wanting in our ordinary systems of philoso- 
phy. His grand error is in his having misinterpreted and 
misapplied the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, in 
confounding the two natures in the one person of our Lord, 
and in failing to distinguish properly between the natural 
and the supernatural orders. He starts with the Euty- 
chian heresy, or the confusion of the human and the Di- 
vine, and really, though perhaps unconsciously, explains 
the Divine by the human, and thus reduces Christianity 
to pure Humanism or Naturalism. The Catholic theo- 
logian understands at once the reach of this fundamental 
error, Which vitiates and must vitiate the author’s whole 
system. But, after all, there is a human side of truth, for 
man is made in the image and after the similitude of 
God. God is, in the language of St. Thomas, similitudo 
rerum omnium, and hence in all nature there is and must 
be a certain reflection, so to speak, of the Divinity. God 
is in some sense mirrored by his works. In man and na- 
ture we must find, not the elements of Christianity in- 
deed, for they are superhuman and supernatural, but certain 
analogies or correspondences, which in human language 
are expressed by the same terms, and through which the 
Christian mysteries are rendered in a measure intelligible 
to us. Leroux certainly confounds these analogies or cor- 
respondences in the natural and human order with the 
superhuman and supernatural dogmas of Christianity ; 
but he certainly has studied them profoundly, and tells us, 
not unmixed with error, some great and important natu- 
ral truths, — truths recognized and accepted, indeed, by all 
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the great scholastic divines, but which these divines do 
not set forth in that distinct and prominent light in which 
we find them in the earlier Fathers, or in which it is 
necessary, perhaps, to set them forth in order to meet the 
characteristic errors of our age. 

The Marquis of Valdegamas has studied the same sub- 
ject with equal industry, with equal mental strength and 
acuteness, and with a higher order of genius. He under- 
stands it far better, and trea‘s it far more profoundly; for he 
knows and accepts Catholic theology, which places him in 
the position to comprehend the natural truth in its true rela- 
tions with the supernatural, and prevents him from giving 
a mutilated or distorted view of either. But he writes 
mainly for the Catholic mind, and is more intent on show- 
ing the errors, absurdities, and fatal tendencies of human- 
itarian or pantheistic socialism to the understanding of the 
faithful, than he is on distinguishing for the benefit of its 
adherents the grain of truth in their system, and using it 
to lead them up to the Catholic doctrine which accepts 
and completes it. Nothing in the world can be better 
than his book to guard the faithful against the errors of 
pantheistic or humanitarian Socialism, or to inspire them 
with a hearty love of Catholic doctrine and morals; but 
it is not precisely adapted to the wants of the Socialists 
themselves. Ignorant of Catholic faith and theology, they 
will not always be able to find in his Catholicity the truth 
they are groping after, and which gives to their specula- 
tions a value in their own eyes. We, who happen to know 
both sides by our own experience, can see that he accepts 
and vindicates in its true light and place what they really 
value, and which they erroneously conclude cannot be 
held in the Church, and persuade themselves can be real- 
ized without her, and must be, if realized at all. 

The noble Marquis also takes M. Proudhon as the 
best representative of Socialism, and confines himself 
mainly to the refutation of the Proudhonian theory. Here 
we must be permitted to differ from him. If we would 
study the Socialistic contradictions and negations, Proud- 
hon is our man; but if we would study Socialism in its 
affirmations, in what it has that is positive, in its truths, 
or half-truths, we must, we think, take Leroux. Proudhon 
is by turns a deist and an atheist, a pantheist and a Mani- 
chan, but generally a denier, whose business it is to break 
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with the whole past, to reject all that has hitherto been re- 
garded as sacred, in a word, to destroy all that has been or 
is. Would we know whither all false theories, religious, 
political, and social, lead, we must study Proudhon, who 
under this point of view is the great man of the Socialis- 
tic and revolutionary world. But Leroux has some relig- 
ious instincts, is not the veritable Apollyon, and attempts 
to give the positive or affirmative side of Socialism. If 
we would know the truth which misleads the Socialists, 
which they misapprehend and misapply, but which never- 
theless is the element which commends to their own judg- 
ments and hearts their Socialism, Leroux, not Proudhon, 
in our judgment, is the great, “the representative man.” 
We say not this to depreciate the work of the lamented 
Spanish nobleman. We have heretofore expressed our 
opinion of his remarkable essay, than which, we are 
assured by those who are more competent than we are 
to judge, there is nothing more eloquent in the noble 
Castilian tongue. We are not, we confess, of his polit- 
ical school. We have more confidence in constitution- 
alism or parliamentary government than he appears to 
have had. We hold that parliamentary or constitutional 
government, though by no means perfect, though not all we 
could wish, and far enough from being all that its partisans 
pretend, affords the only political guaranty of liberty, civil or 
religious, which, after so many social changes and revolu- 
tions, is now practicable. Certainly it is to it, not to absolute 
monarchy, that Catholicity owes the immense progress it 
has made in Europe during the last fifty years. We have 
seen nothing in the revolutionary developments during late 
years to shake our early faith in representative and parlia- 
mentary government, and we are satisfied that the Span- 
ish statesman rendered no service to his country by his 
war against constitutionalism and parliamentary discussion. 
The great error of the European liberalists is not, in our 
judgment, so much political as religious. We find no 
fault with them for seeking what are called checks and 
balances, or attempting to found government on compro- 
mises; for government is a practical affair, and cannot be 
carried on without an adjustment of opposing interests, 
which more or less offend theoretic unity. We censure 
them not for this, but for supposing that these compro- 
mises, these balancings of principles and interests, and play- 
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ing off of one against another, can alone suffice for the 
maintenance of authority on the one hand and individual 
freedom on the other. We accept them as far as they 
go, but we expect no valuable results from them when sub- 
stituted for religion, or even when intended to operate 
without it. We do not, therefore, agree with the illustrious 
author, whose loss the Catholic world justly deplores, in 
his anti-parliamentary politics and monarchical theory. 
But aside from his politics, in which he was more 
Spanish than American, we have had in modern times no 
Catholic writer more free and bold in his speculations, 
more original and brilliant in his genius, more compre- 
hensive in his thought or spirit-stirring in his eloquence, 
or in general more remarkable for his depth and sound- 
ness. He formed himself by the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the great Fathers, rather than the modern 
theological compendiums, or the great scholastic doctors ; 
and while for that reason he speculates more freely, and 
writes with more freshness and vigor, he is less exact in 
his doctrine and less accurate in his language. There are 
expressions in his Essay, which, if detached from their 
connection and understood without reference to the ob- 
vious intention of the author, are certainly inexact, and 
perhaps even heretical, as has been shown by the Abbé 
Gaduel; but if fairly and honestly interpreted by their 
context and the general scope of the argument, by a liberal- 
hearted criticism which seeks to unfold the large and com- 
prehensive thoughts of a writer rather than to display its 
own microscopic accuracy, no very grave objections under 
the point of view of Catholic doctrine can be sustained 
against the book. In this Essay the author has attempted 
and executed a work that was much needed in the present 
time, that of carrying back the faithful to the deepest and 
most living mysteries of the Catholic faith, and showing 
the origin and support of human society in God. Start- 
ing with the principle already asserted, that God is simili- 
tudo rerum omnium, or the likeness which all created things 
copy, and therefore that all things have their ideas or 
archetypes in his Divine essence, he shows that true human 
society has its origin in the Divine society of the Ever- 
adorable Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons in one nature or essence. In this Divine society, 
whose characteristic, as he not very accurately expresses 
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it, is unity in diversity and diversity in unity, he finds the 
original type of all society, and therefore all true human 
society must reflect this Divine society, as all creation re- 
flects the Creator. Here is the fundamental conception, the 
leading thought, of the Essay’on Catholicity, Liberalism, 
and Socialism. ‘This thought, which is profoundly Cath- 
olic, as well as profoundly philosophic, reproduces what is 
deepest and truest in the Platonic philosophy, although 
it is perhaps foreign to the Aristotelian. We find it in 
the Holy Scriptures, we find it in the early Fathers, 
we find it in Catholic theology of all times, but we do not 
find it always in what passes for philosophy in the schools. 
The Platonic philosophy is no doubt exposed to dangers 
from which the Aristotelian is free. It is less rigid in its 
method; it is more daring in its scope, and opens a wider 
and richer field to speculation. It gives more play to our 
emotions, affections, and imagination, and therefore ex- 
poses us to greater mental aberrations. It brings into 
play the mystic elements of our nature, and opens us on 
that side on which Satan can best approach and seduce us. 
But there can really be no question that it is far profounder 
than the Aristotelian philosophy, and penetrates to an 
order of ideas to which Aristotle was a stranger, and 
which cannot be brought within the comprehension of a 
rigid Peripateticism. Peripateticism, considering everything 
under the form of abstract thought, loses sight of life, of 
the real living universe, and therefore is unable to detect 
in the natural order the analogies, resemblances, copies, or 
reflections, without which this supernatural would be in 
every sense inapprehensible to our intelligence. Hence 
it never enables us to connect the intelligible and the 
superintelligible, and embrace the natural and the super- 
natural as one harmonious whole, having its unity in the 
Divine Essence. Donoso Cortés has done a noble service 
to religion and society by reviving, what was almost lost 
sight of in popular philosophy, the profound thought 
of the Fathers and the great scholastic doctors, and show- 
ing us that even the natural order demands its complement 
from the supernatural, and that the profoundest mysteries 
of our faith are the source of all that is true and good, 
sound and healthy, in our natural life, or, in other words, 
that the natural has its root in the supernatural, and de- 
rives its sap from an order deeper and higher than itself. 
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He thus connects human society with the Mystery of the 
Trinity, which is its norma or type. As all in Catholicity 
has its origin in the Mystery of the Trinity, so all true hu- 
man society must have its origin and type in Catholicity. 
This thought reaches far, and must be fully recognized and 
well understood before we fully comprehend Christian so- 
ciety, and are able to oppose it successfully to the refuta- 
tion of humanitarian or pantheistic Socialism, so rife in our 
times. Those who seek to do this must study profoundly 
the Essay of Donoso Cortés. 

But our purpose at present is not precisely that of the 
illustrious Spaniard. We have already discussed in our 
pages the errors and dangerous tendencies of Liberalism 
and Socialism; we have pointed out what they have that 
is opposed to Catholic faith and theology. We wish now 
to draw attention to what they have that is true. All sys- 
tems, however erroneous or false, as we have intimated in 
the foregoing article, have an element of truth, because the 
human intellect, being created in the image of the Divine, 
and made for the apprehension of truth, can never operate 
with pure falsehood. ‘To rightly comprehend a system is 
not simply to detect its errors. We understand not even 
an erroneous system till we understand its truth; and its 
real refutation lies not so much in detecting and exposing 
its fallacies, as in detecting, distinguishing, and accepting 
the truth which it misapprehends, misinterprets, or misap- 
plies. Socialism commends itself to the intellect of its ad- 
herents only in the respect that it is true, and to their hearts 
only in the respect that it is good; for the intellect, St. 
Thomas teaches, can never be false, nor the will will evil. 
Both falsehood and evil are privative, neither is positive. 
Error is in the defect of truth, and evil in the defect of 
good. We must say this or assert falsehood as a real en- 
tity and evil as a positive principle, and thus fall into Man- 
icheism. We must beware of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
total depravity, or total corruption by the fall of human na- 
ture. If man cannot embrace pure falsehood nor will what 
under some aspect is not good, it follows that in every erro- 
neous or mischievous system there is and must be an as- 
pect of truth and goodness, and it is only under this aspect 
that the system is dear to its adherents. If we wish to 
produce a favorable effect on them, and to refute their sys- 
tem for their sake, we must begin, not by denouncing their 
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error, but by showing them that we recognize and accept 
their truth. 

Our own views of both Liberalism and Socialism have 
so often been expressed in these pages, that none of our 
readers can suspect us of any undue bias in their favor. 
We have, as it is well known, no sympathy with them or 
the movements they have inspired. No one has denounced 
them in stronger terms, or more strenuously opposed them. 
But our pages bear ample evidence that we have never de- 
nied, or pretended to deny, that each has something true and 
good in its order. We are not unfrequently accused of 
being one-sided, narrow-minded, and disposed always to 
push the principle we may happen to adopt to extremes. 
Nothing is more untrue. An opposite charge might with 
far more propriety be brought against us. In our war 
against the Red Republicanism of Eurepe, we were never 
known to push our defence of order and authority so far as 
toexpress an opinion favorable to absolute monarchy, or 
to deny the natural equality of all men. We have always 
made it a point, in combating erroneous or mischievous 
systems, to recognize the fact that they contain something 
that we should be sorry to combat, and if we are or have 
been to a certain extent unpopular with our countrymen, it 
is precisely because we have never shown ourselves exclu- 
sive. But when erroneous systems are in arms or arming 
themselves against society, we do not think it the proper 
time to draw attention to their side of truth and goodness, 
for it is then a more urgent duty to defeat them, and save so- 
ciety from the ruin they threaten, than it is to labor to con- 
vert their adherents from their errors. One course is proper 
when conversion is the end to be sought, another is proper 
when it is necessary to guard people against falling into 
error. ‘To have dwelt in 1848 on what there is in Liberal- 
ism and Socialism that may be accepted, would have tend- 
ed to give the people a false direction. We could not 
then stop to analyze and distinguish. An imperious duty 
made it necessary to expose the dangerous errors and ten- 
dencies of the revolutionary systems and movements. But 
in 1855, when the danger comes from the opposite quarter, 
we are free to labor for the conversion of those whom these 
false systems have misled, by distinguishing and accepting 
the truth or half-truth which they misapprehend and mis- 
apply. ‘There is a time for all things, and our motto should 
be, Everything in its time. 
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The Liberalists and Socialists are not true Christians, 
but it would be unjust to deny that there are individuals 
among them who have generous, noble, and even spiritual 
aspirations, which Christianity teaches us to accept and re- 
spect. Much at least of what is most living, least grovel- 
ling, least servile, most manly, and most elevated, outside 
of the Church, is found to-day in their ranks. We are 
never to judge individual members of political and social 
parties by their mere doctrinal formulas, for men’s heads 
and hearts are often far apart, and sometimes strongly op- 
posed one to the other. Liberalists and Socialists are to 
be judged, under the point of view we wish now to con- 
sider them, not solely nor chiefly by their abstract doctrines, 
but by their sentiments, their cravings, affections, and 
aspirations. Liberalism and Socialism, like all false sys- 
tems, end at last in pure Gentilism, and yet in their mod- 
ern form they could have originated only in a community 
which had once been Christian, and which still retained 
a tradition of the Christian doctrine of love. They origi- 
nate in philanthropy, the love of mankind, the form, and 
the only form, which what is purest and best in religion 
can assume outside the Christian Church. 

We condemn as heartily as any man the Liberal and 
Socialistic revolutions of Europe during the last sixty or 
seventy years, but we cannot deny that those revolutions 
have to some extent had a philanthropic origin, and have 
all been prosecuted with the intention of doing for this 
world by the state through philanthropy what the Church 
has done or shown she can do through Christian charity. 
All these movements to popularize government, to mitigate 
penal codes, to redress political and social grievances, and 
to elevate the poorer and more numerous classes, although 
for the most part failing in their object, have originated in 
benevolent sentiment, though perverted to base, selfish pur- 
poses by their chief managers. In their writings at least, in 
their speculations, the philosophers of the last century over- 
flowed with generous sentiments, and if they attacked old 
systems, and demanded radical changes in social or religious 
institutions, in laws, manners, and customs, it was always 
in the name of virtue, and always for the purpose of realiz- 
ing, as they pretended, often believed, something better for 
the nation or the race. No small number of the friends and 
supporters of the old French Revolution were moved by a 
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warm and diffusive benevolence ; and we envy not the man 
who can see nothing not bad in the generous enthusiasm 
of a very considerable portion of the French people in the 
early days of that revolution. ‘The state of things which 
obtained in France prior to the Revolution was not so bad 
as that which the Revolution itself introduced, but it was 
such as no man of a sound mind and an honest heart can 
approve. ‘The evils may have been exaggerated, but no 
one can deny that they were great and deplorable. ‘The 
court and upper classes were corrupt either in their princi- 
ples or their manners, and the great body of the people 
were oppressed with burdens too heavy to be borne, and 
looked upon as born only to minister to the wants and pleas- 
ures of the idle and luxurious few. How could men who 
have the hearts of men be otherwise than indignant, when 
people were sent to the Bastile for venturing to attack the 
king’s lackey or the king’s mistress, — when the king aban- 
doned himself to the most debasing and criminal sensuality, 
and a painted harlot, a Pompadour or a Dubarry, was virtu- 
ally the first minister of state, and dispensed the favors or 
determined the appointments of the crown, while the toiling 
multitude were overloaded with taxes, reduced to penury, to 
absolute destitution, and received in answer to their peti- 
tion for bread “a new gallows forty feet high”? Revolu- 
tions are serious things, and no people can be stirred up to 
make a social revolution against all that they have been 
accustomed to hold sacred, till they feel the pressure of 
want, and see gaunt famine staring them in the face. Na- 
tions, humanity at large, must bear some traces of that 
Divine similitude which all things more or less faithfully 
copy, and can no more act without some aspect of truth 
or shadow of good than individuals; and though it may 
be generally more in accordance with the fact to say, Voz: 
populi, vox diaboli, than Vox populi, vox Dei, yet there is 
a sense in which it will not do to deny that “the voice 
of the people is the voice of God.” The old French Revo- 
lution found at least a pretext in the vices of the court, 
in the corruption of the noblesse, in the dissoluteness of a 
portion of the clergy, and in the general neglect and dis- 
tress of the people. And things were not much worse in 
France than in other European countries at the same time, 
if indeed they were so bad. It were idle to deny the ex- 
istence of the evils, or to hold it to have been criminal, or 
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otherwise than praiseworthy, to attempt to redress them. It 
was a sacred duty, imposed alike by charity and philan- 
thropy, to undertake their removal, though of course not by 
unlawful means, certainly not by a revolution, which could 
only make matters worse. 

Of course we have no confidence even in philanthropy, 
when acting alone, to effect anything good, for it seldom 
fails to make matters worse; but we have very little sym- 
pathy with the ordinary shallow and selfish declamation of 
conservatives against modern revolutionary movements. 
The only conservatism we can respect is that which frankly 
acknowledges the wrong, and seeks by proper means to re- 
dress it wherever it finds it. It is, after all, less against rev- 
olutions that we would direct the virtuous indignation of 
our conservative friends, now that the reaction has become 
strong, than against the misgovernment, the tyranny, the 
vices and the crimes, the heartlessness, the cruelty, the neg- 
lect of the poor by those who should love and succor 
them, or the wrongs inflicted on them, which provoke rev- 
olutions, and give Satan an opportunity to possess the 
multitude, and pervert their purest sentiments and their 
most generous enthusiasm to evil. Revolution was no fit- 
ting remedy for the evils which the system of secular gov- 
ernment, attained to its full growth in Louis the Fourteenth, 
had generated. It was the remedy of madness or wild 
despair. But the evils had grown beyond all reasonable 
endurance. ‘They outraged alike natural benevolence and 
Christian charity. Let not the friends of religion and 
order have censures only for those who sought madly to 
remove them by revolutions, and none for those whose vices 
and crimes caused them, lest they render religion and order 
odious to all men of human hearts. 

Philanthropy is a human sentiment, and by no means 
Christian charity. We know it perfectly well. But it cor- 
responds to charity as the human corresponds to the Divine, 
copies it as nature copies or imitates God, and we never 
need persuade ourselves that what is repugnant to it is 
pleasing to charity. Gratia supponit naturam. How often 
must we repeat, that grace does not supersede nature? St. 
Ignatius Loyola did not seek to destroy the natural ambi- 
tion of young Francis Xavier; he accepted it, and sought 
simply to direct it from earthly to heavenly glory. No wise 
master of spiritual life ever seeks to root out nature; his 
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aim is always to acceptit, and direct it in right paths towards 
God, the true end of man. Calvin and Jansenius, those sub- 
tle enemies of Christ, have done more injury to religion, a 
thousand times over, than Voltaire and Rousseau, for they 
placed nature and grace in opposition, and denied nature 
in order to assert grace. Not enough have been appre- 
ciated the services rendered to religion and humanity by 
the sons of Loyola, in combating as they did, in the sev- 
enteenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth, the 
degrading and demoralizing, though specious, heresy of the 
Jansenists. Nobly did they defend the freedom, the dig- 
nity, and the glorious destiny of human nature. The in- 
famous Mazims of Rochefoucauld, once so celebrated, were 
Jansenistic, not Catholic, and were conceived in the spirit 
of Port Royal, not of the Church. They could have been 
inspired only by a heresy that places grace in opposition 
to nature, and thinks to exalt the one by degrading and 
annihilating the other. ‘The Catholic honors nature, and 
asserts for it a more glorious destiny than do they who 
madly assert that man in his developments may grow into 
God. No, we repeat it, God is the similitude of all things, , 
and the human has its type, its exemplar, in the Divine. 
The Divine is mirrored, reflected, by the human; grace, 
therefore, by nature. The natural sentiments of the human 
heart are below the infused graces of the Christian, but 
they are not opposed to them. Philanthropy, or the nat- 
ural benevolence of the human heart, cannot rise to the ele- 
vation and power of Christian charity, or aspire to its 
eternal reward; but charity no more opposes it, and can 
no more dispense with it, than revelation opposes or can 
dispense with reason. What is opposed to benevolence is 
even more opposed to Christian charity. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that simple human benevolence or philan- 
thropy is sufficient of itself to redress either social or indi- 
vidual grievances; but it is a still greater mistake there- 
fore to condemn it, to neglect it, to make no efforts to 
redress the grievances, or to deny them to be real grievances, 
because they can be effectually redressed only by benevo- 
lence exalted to Christian charity. Not all the works of 
infidels are sin. Works of humanity, of genuine human 
benevolence, which are not always wanting in non-Catho- 
lic society, cannot indeed merit eternal life, or even the 
grace of conversion, for gratia est omnino gratis; but they 
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are not sinful; they are good in the natural order, and 
merit and shall receive in that order their reward. The 
men of our times, who have lost the sense of Christian 
charity and seek to substitute philanthropy for it, do yet 
honor that charity in its pale and evanescent human reflex, 
and so far have just sentiments, and are unchristian rather 
than antichristian. 

The doctrine of equal rights, so energetically asserted, 
a few years since, by “the Workingmen’s party,” insisted 
on under one of its aspects by Abolitionists, and by the 
democratic party throughout the world, is not all false nor 
all antichristian, and after all faintly mirrors the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the unity and solidarity of the race. ‘There 
is truth in the Jacobinical doctrine of “ fraternity,” and 
in Kossuth’s doctrine of “ the solidarity of peoples.” The 
workingmen’s party is dead now, and buried in other par- 
ties which have absorbed it, but it had a great truth for its 
basis. It asserted the natural nobility of all men, the 
nobility of human nature itself, as worthy of our rever- 
ence in the humblé artisan or laborer as in the titled 
noble. 


‘¢ The king can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
An honest man ’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith! he maunna fa’ that.’’ 


There is something that it will not do to sneer at in 
that free and noble spirit that seeks to break down the 
artificial barriers which separate man from man and nation 
from nation, and melt all into one grand brotherhood. If 
there is any one thing certain, it is that the Church has 
always asserted the unity of the race, and the natural 
equality of all men. Man equals man the world over, 
and hence, as Pope St. Gregory the First teaches, man, 
though he has received the dominion over the lower crea- 
tion, has not received dominion over man, and princes are 
required to govern as pastors, not as lords; for since all 
men are equal by nature, the governed are as men the 
equals and brothers of the governors. 

We are a little surprised to find the historian of the 
United States, in his earlier volumes, disposed to regard 
Calvin as in some sense the champion of equal rights, 
and to give Calvinism credit for the principle of political 
equality on which our American institutions are based, 
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for his own doctrine is as repugnant to the Calvinistic, 
as light is to darkness. Calvinism asserts only a negative 
equality. It reduces all to a common level, we grant, by 
asserting the total depravity of nature, and therefore the 
nullity of nature in all men; but this is the equality of 
death, not of life. All are equal, because all are nothing. 
But it does not elevate all to a common level by the 
assertion of a positive equality, an equality founded on 
what all men are and have by nature. Moreover, Calvin- 
ism is unfavorable, nay, decidedly hostile, to that doctrine 
of equality which Mr. Bancroft so strenuously maintains. 
By its doctrine of the nullity of nature and particular 
election and reprobation, whereby only a certain definite 
number can be elevated by grace, it founds an aristocracy, 
the aristocracy of the saints, or the elect. Asserting the 
moral nullity of nature, it necessarily founds the political 
order on grace, as it did in Geneva and the early Colony 
of Massachusetts, and excludes from all political rights 
all whom it does not count among the saints. Maintain- 
ing the total depravity of nature, it must deny to nature 
all rights, and can assert rights only for those who are 
assumed to be in grace; and hence only the saints have or 
can have the right to govern, —one of the heresies of 
Wiclef, condemned by the Council of Constance. Nature 
being null, there can be no rights under the law of nature, 
and if no rights, no possessions. Consequently, they who 
are counted among the non-elect have nothing which the 
elect are bound to hold sacred and inviolable. ‘They are at 
the mercy of the saints, who may at pleasure despoil them 
of all they call their own, and take possession of their 
political and civil powers, their houses and lands, their 
goods and chattels, their wives and children, and even 
their very persons. Logically and consistently carried out, 
Calvinism therefore founds, not monarchy indeed, but the 
aristocracy of the saints, that is, of Calvinists, the most 
absolute and the most odious aristocracy that it is possible 
to conceive. 

Undoubtedly the regenerate, those who are in grace, 
alone have rights in regard to eternal salvation, for certain- 
ly no man can have a natural right to supernatural beati- 
tude. We are saved not by our natural merits, or merits 
under the law of nature, but by grace merited for us by 
Christ our head. ‘The error of the Calvinist does not lie 
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in founding our titles to eternal life on grace and grace 
alone, but consists in denying the natural law, that man 
retains all his original rights in the natural order, and that 
in the natural order all men have equal rights, which even 
the elect or those elevated by grace must respect as sacred 
and inviolable. God in promulgating the law of grace 
does in no respect abrogate the law of nature, nor in the 
least modify the rights or obligations of men under that 
law. Hence the Apostle recognizes the legitimacy of the 
temporal power of his time, and bids the faithful to obey 
for conscience’ sake the Roman Emperor, though a Pagan, 
in all things temporal. Hence the Church recognizes and 
always has recognized the rights of infidel and even heret- 
ical princes to the temporal obedience of their subjects, 
even when those subjects are Catholics, who can be ab- 
solved from their allegiance only in case their princes for- 
feit their rights by the law under which they hold. Hence 
the Church forbids infidels, Jews, or persons who have 
not come under her spiritual jurisdiction, to be forced to 
accept the faith. Hence, too, she recognizes the natural 
rights of life, liberty, and property as fully in infidels and 
heretics as in the faithful themselves. Here is the grand 
difference between a positive and a negative natural equali- 
ty, between the natural equality asserted by Catholicity 
and that favored by Calvinism. Calvinism asserts the 
natural equality of all men, by denying alike to all men 
all natural rights, assuming all rights to have been for- 
feited by the Fall; Catholicity asserts the natural equality 
of all men, by asserting that all have equal natural rights, 
and denies that any natural rights were forfeited or lost 
by the transgression of our first parents. ‘The rights lost 
by the Fall were supernatural, not natural rights, — rights 
held under the law of grace, not rights held under the 
law of nature; for it was by grace, not nature, that man 
was placed prior to the Fall on the plane of his super- 
natural destiny. Hence Catholicity recognizes in nature 
something sacred and inviolable, which even the Church 
must respect. Hence Catholicity must always respect the 
natural liberty of man, and can no more tyrannize over 
the infidel than over the believer, — must, in fact, as to 
the natural order, place both on the same footing of equal- 
ity. Calvinism begins by denying all natural rights, nul- 
lifying nature, and therefore all natural liberty, and asserts 
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rights for the elect only. Hence it is free from all obliga- 
tion to the non-elect, that is, to those who are not Cal- 
vinists, and is at liberty to play the tyrant over them at 
pleasure. 

This is not mere speculation, or a simple logical con- 
clusion from the Calvinistic premises. It is a conclusion 
practically drawn by Calvinists themselves, and written 
out in the blood of non-Calvinists, wherever they have 
had the power. Never have Calvinists held sacred any 
liberty except liberty for Calvinists. You may verify the 
fact by the history of Calvinism in Geneva, by that of the 
Puritans in England, that of the Covenanters in Scotland, 
and that of our own Puritan ancestors. Liberty for the 
elect, but no liberty for the non-elect, is the Calvinistic 
motto. ‘To the saints belong the earth. Do you not see 
this in the Know-Nothing movement against Catholics 
in our own country? Unbelievers, Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and non-Evangelical sects, may engage in that 
movement, but its informing and controlling spirit is that 
of Calvinism, just now galvanized, as we have elsewhere 
said, into a sort of spasmodic life. Its very language be- 
trays it. It professes religious liberty, and its very aim is 
to deny it to Catholics, who in its view, we suppose, are 
rebrobates. 

We may see here, again, the title of the Jesuits, as true 
Catholics, to the gratitude of mankind, for the noble energy 
with which they vindicated the rights and dignity of na- 
ture against insidious Jansenism, that improved edition 
of Calvinism. “ Nature,’ as some one remarks, “is not 
good for nothing.” It is not good for everything, yet it is 
good for something, and in its place is no more to be de- 
nied than grace itself. 

That Calvinism has accidentally served the cause of 
equal rights in this country, we are not disposed to deny. 
It led our Calvinistic ancestors to assert equal rights for 
the elect, that is, for Calvinists, and to make provisions 
for protecting them. When Calvinism lost its sway, and 
had become, as it practically had at the time of the Revo- 
lution, a dead letter, these provisions were without much 
difficulty extended so as to apply equally to all citizens, 
elect or non-elect. But no thanks to Calvinism for that, 
for they were so extended and made to protect equal rights, 
not as rights of the elect, but as the rights of man. We 
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think, if Mr. Bancroft had studied more thoroughly the 
Calvinistic system, he would have seen that, of all con- 
ceivable systems, it is the least favorable to that liberty 
and equality which he so eloquently and so energetically 
asserts. ‘The equality that results from the equal deprav- 
ity of nature can never be the basis of the equal rights of 
all men. ‘To obtain this basis you must assert with the 
Catholic the inherent freedom, dignity, and nobility of 
human nature in every man, which requires the assertion 
of the unity of the race, and the recognition of that great 
fact, so seldom reflected on, so little understood, and so 
seldom practically applied, that God made man in his 
own image and likeness, and therefore man in his very 
nature must copy, imitate, or mirror his Maker. 

The Workingmen were right in asserting the natural 
equality, or equal natural rights, of all men, and even in 
asserting the equal natural rights of all men to means and 
facilities for acquiring; for they did not, as it was alleged, as- 
sert the natural right of all men to equal acquisitions. ‘The 
inequality they complained of was the unequal condition 
in which men are artificially placed in regard to acquiring, 
whether it be riches or honors, power or profit. Their 
error was in seeking to remove this inequality by social 
or political action. This inequality is, no doubt, in regard 
to the temporal order, a real grievance; but the difficulty 
is that it cannot be redressed by society, or if it can, not 
without striking at the right of property, and thus pro- 
ducing a far greater evil. ‘I'here are many things very de- 
sirable, very proper to be done, which exceed both the 
ability and the competency of the state todo. The state 
alone is not competent to all the wants of even natural 
society. It must protect acquired as well as natural rights, 
and therefore the right to hold as well as to acquire prop- 
erty ; and if it does this, it cannot secure to every man equal 
means or facilities for acquiring. It is obliged by its very 
nature to content itself with maintaining the equal right 
of all to acquire, and to hold what they acquire; when 
more is needed, we must look to a power of another order, 
—the moral power. The Workingmen committed a mis- 
take analogous to that committed by our ultra-temperance 
people. Intemperance is a sin, a vice, which every man 
ought to avoid, and temperance is a virtue which every 
man ought to practise. But the state is competent in 
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the case only to leave full freedom to the virtue, and to 
punish the intemperance only in so far as it deprives some 
one of his rights. In that it is a sin or a vice, the state 
is not competent to deal with it, either by way of preven- 
tion or of punishment; it can take cognizance of it only in 
that it is an injury, or deprives some one of his rights, natu- 
ral or acquired. ‘The state cannot punish the simple vice 
of drunkenness; it can punish drunkenness only when it 
interferes with the rights of others, or disturbs the public 
peace. Hence the principle of the Maine Liquor Law is 
indefensible. A man has a natural right to drink wine, 
beer, cider, gin, rum, brandy, or whiskey, if he chooses, and 
can honestly procure it. He has a right to use intoxicat- 
ing drinks so long as he does not abuse them. ‘That right 
is and must be sacred and inviolable for the state. The 
state can have the right to deal only with the abuse. But 
the Maine Liquor Law proceeds on the principle that the 
state has the right to guard against the abuse by prohibit- 
ing the use, or by declaring the use itself an abuse. ‘This, as 
it assumes for the state the right to alter the moral law or 
to introduce a new principle into morals, cannot be ad- 
mitted, unless we are prepared to assert civil despotism. 
The office of the state is not to teach morals, or to inter- 
pret the moral law, but to execute it; not to define right, 
but to protect and vindicate it. ‘To teach morals, to de- 
fine what is or is not right, is not within the competency 
of the civil power. ‘That belongs to the spiritual or moral 
power, distinct from the civil power, and moving in an- 
other orbit. ‘The equality, if the Workingmen had under- 
stood it, which they wanted, they would have sought from 
love, not law, and by means of the Church, not the state ; 
for the Church alone can introduce equality in the matters 
of acquired rights, by teaching the doctrine of love, and 
bringing home to the consciences of rich possessors, that 
they are stewards, and not absolute proprietors, of their 
estates, and therefore are to use them for the good of their 
neighbor, not for their own private good alone, on the prin- 
ciple that each is bound for all and all for each, or that all 
are members of one body, and members of one another, 
and that the body cannot suffer without the members, nor 
a member without the body. It was on this principle that 
St. Chrysostom told the rich of Constantinople that they 
were murderers of the poor who died for the want of the 
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means wherewith to live. But it would be perfect mad- 
ness to attempt to carry cut this principle by political 
organization or legislative action. The right to acquire 
and to hold property independent of the civil power must 
be recognized and protected, or the whole community will 
die of starvation. ‘The evil which the state must tolerate 
for the sake of the good, the moral power operating on 
conscience and love must redress. 

The doctrine of the solidarity and communion of the 
race, which Leroux makes the basis of his socialism and the 
principle of his explanation of Christianity, has something 
which, perhaps, a Christian may, and even must, accept. 
If we may be permitted to refer to our personal experience, 
we must say that it was through that doctrine, as set forth 
by Leroux in his work on Humanity, that by the grace of 
God we were led to the Catholic Church ; and we may add, 
that the same was true of several of our friends, one at least 
of whom is now a most worthy member of the Catholic 
priesthood, and one of the most indefatigable and success- 
ful Catholic missionaries in the country. We thought we 
saw a great and important truth in the doctrine, but also 
that, as Leroux laid it down, it was incomplete ; and if the- 
oretically and practically completed anywhere, it must be 
in the Catholic Church. We seized the doctrine with our 
accustomed ardor, and, developing it in our own way, found 
ourselves knocking at the door of the Church, and demand- 
ing entrance. Having been admitted into the Church, and 
commenced the study of Catholic theology in the scholas- 
tie authors, in whom we found nothing which seemed to 
us a recognition of it, we felt that it was our duty to waive 
its public consideration till we could have time and oppor- 
tunity of re-examining it in the light of Catholic faith. We 
saw at once that the doctrine pertained to an order of 
thought far below Catholic dogma, and that we had erred 
in supposing it to be the explication and expression of 
the real sense of the Catholic mysteries; but how far it 
was or was not in harmony with them, we felt unable to 
say. It was a problem to be solved, and not by us till we 
had become somewhat more familiar than we were at the 
time with Catholic theology. The form under which we 
had entertained it was, in regard to scholastic theology, 
a novelty, and therefore to be suspected. It might conceal 
an error, and even a dangerous error. It was certainly 
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prudent, nay, it was our duty, not to insist on it, and to be 
content with using the language, arguments, and illustra- 
tions which we knew to be safe. Hence the trains of 
thought with which we made our readers so familiar during 
our transition state, and which had played so important 
a part in the process of our conversion, were suddenly in- 
terrupted the moment we entered the Church and began 
to write as a Catholic. They who had watched our course, 
and taken some interest in our progress from a low form 
of rationalism to Catholicity, were unable to trace in our 
writings any continuity of thought between what was 
published the day before we entered the Church and what 
we wrote and published the day after. So abrupt and 
complete a change seemed to them inexplicable on any 
rational principles, and was of course ascribed to our fickle- 
ness, or to our no longer being suffered to have a mind of 
our own. People outside of the Church lost confidence in 
us, and if they continued to read us at all, it was mainly 
to amuse themselves with what they were pleased to look 
upon as our “ feats of intellectual gladiatorship.” This of 
course had its unpleasantness and its inconveniences, but 
it was not unendurable. 

But we may say now, after more than ten years of 
silent thought and reflection on the subject, that, though 
not free from trifling errors, and much exaggerated as to 
their importance in our own mind, the principles which 
we learned from Leroux and developed and applied in our 
own way were substantially true, and we can without 
lesion to our Catholicity resume the train of thought 
which appeared to be so abruptly terminated on our en- 
tering the Church. The views which we set forth in our 
Letter to Dr. Channing, in 1842, on the Mediatorial Life of 
Christ, as far as they went, we can accept now, and not 
without advantage. They were not what we thought 
them, and did not attain, as we supposed, to Catholic 
doctrine ; yet they embraced elements of natural truth 
which help us in some respects to understand the Catholic 
dogma, and which the dogma may accept as charity ac- 
cepts philanthropy. The basis of the doctrine we set 
forth in that letter was, that man lives by communion 
with God, humanity, and nature, and that his life par- 
takes of the qualities of the object with which he com- 
munes. Man cannot live by himself alone, and every fact 
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of life is the resultant of two factors, of the concurrent 
activity of subject and object, and partakes of the charac- 
ter of each. ‘The individual can live and act only by 
virtue of communion with that which is not himself, and 
which we call his object, because it is set over against 
him. This does not mean that he cannot act without 
some object, or end to which he acts, although that is un- 
doubtedly the case, but without another activity than his 
own, which meets and concurs with it. The fact of life 
results from the intershock of the two activities, and is 
their joint product. The subject is living subject, or sub- 
ject in actu, only by virtue of communion with its object. 
Thus it cannot think without the active presence of the 
intelligible, or love without the active presence of the 
amiable, which is really only what St. Thomas teaches 
when he says the intellect is in ordinem ad verum, and the 
will in ordinem ad bonum; that the intellect is never false, 
and the will can never will only good. Therefore we have 
frequently brought out the doctrine in order to refute the 
modern psychologists, and those philosophers who would 
persuade us that it is not the mundus physicus, but an in- 
termediary world, which they call the mundus logicus, that 
the mind in its perceptions immediately apprehends. The 
mind cannot think without thinking some object, and as to 
the production of thought, the object must act on or with 
the subject, — because if purely passive it is as if it were not, 
for pure passivity is mere potentiality, — the object must 
be real, being or existence, since what neither is nor exists 
cannot act or produce any effect. Consequently, either we 
perceive nothing and perform no act of perception, or the 
world perceived is the real world itself, not a merely ab- 
stract or logical world, or a mere species or phantasm. 
But thought is an effect, and whoever thinks at all pro- 
duces or generates something. Every theologian must 
admit this, or how else can he hold the mystery of the 
‘Trinity, and believe in the only begotten Son of God? 
In God, who is actus purissimus, or pure act, as say Aris- 
totle, and the Schoolmen after him, as he is infinite and 
contains no passivity, he enters with his whole being 
into his thought, the word generated is and must be ex- 
actly his equal, and identical in nature, consubstantial 
with himself. But man, not being pure act, nor intelligi- 
ble in himself, cannot think without another activity that 
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supplies the object necessary to reduce his passivity to 
act; and as he cannot enter with his whole being into his 
thought, he cannot, as God, generate the exact image of 
himself. Nevertheless, in conjunction with the object, 
since he imitates in his degree the divine intellect, he gen- 
erates something, and this something we call a fact of 
life, or life itself considered as the product of living activ- 
ity. Now, since to production or generation of thought or 
the fact of life subject and object must concur, it is their 
joint product, and must participate of the character of 
each. Here is the basis of what is called the solidarity of 
the race, under the point of view of intellect. 

But man is not pure intellect. He has a heart as well 
as a head, and can love as well as think. What we have 
asserted of thought is equally true of love, as we learn 
from the same adorable mystery of the Trinity. For the 
Father, the Unbegotten, loves the Son, the begotten, and 
from their mutual love proceeds the third person of the 
Trinity, the Holy Ghost. Only like can commune with like, 
and love properly so called can be -only of like to like, and 
therefore under the relation of love man only can be the 
object of man. By virtue of the unity of the race every 
human being is the object of every other human being. 
But by the law of all communion of subject and object, 
the result generated or proceeding is the joint product of 
the two factors, and therefore the life of any one man is 
the joint product of him and every other man; and thus is 
produced a solidarity of the life of all men, by which it is 
one and the same life for all and for each, and for each 
and for all. But as every generation, so to speak, overlaps 
its successor, and each new generation communes with its 
predecessor, the solidarity of the race is not only a soli- 
darity of all men in space, but of all men in time, linking 
together, in one indissoluble life, the first man with the 
last, and the last man with the first. 

Taking this doctrine, but giving a different application 
from that of Leroux, in order to escape his denial of the 
personality of God and the personal immortality of the 
soul, and to be able to assert the Incarnation in the indi- 
vidual man Jesus, instead of the race, we thought we 
could bridge over the gulf between the Unitarian and 
the Trinitarian, and accept and explain the Christian 
Church and Christian mysteries. In this respect our 
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letter to Dr. Channing fails. ‘The thought we developed 
does not rise to the order of Catholic dogma, and at the 
highest remains in the natural order. Yet the doctrine is 
substantially true. It is not the supernatural truth of 
Christianity, but it is in some sense the truth of the natu- 
ral order which corresponds to it, and by which it is made 
apprehensible to us. ‘The error of Leroux and ourselves 
was not in asserting the natural communion and solidarity 
of the race, but in supposing them to be the real signifi- 
cance of the Christian mysteries, the Incarnation, Holy 
Communion, the Church, Apostolic Succession, Tradition, 
&e., or the great truths held by the early Christians, and 
symbolized by the Catholic dogmas. The error was in as- 
suming that Catholic dogmas symbolize natural truths ; 
it had been more correct to have said the reverse, that the 
natural truths symbolize the dogmas, or represent them as 
the human represents the Divine. “See that you make 
all things according to the pattern shown you in the 
Mount. 7 The earthly symbolizes the heavenly, not the 
heavenly the earthly. The dogma is not, as Leroux, 
Cousin, and others have foolishly asserted, the form with 
which faith, the religious sentiment, or enthusiasm clothes 
the natural or philosophic truth. ‘The natural or philo- 
sophic truth, on the contrary, is the symbol of which the 
dogma is the hidden meaning, the Divine reality, or the 
Divine likeness which it copies or imitates. 

Although the natural communion of the human race 
does not introduce us to the principle of the Sacraments, 
as Leroux and we after him supposed, and although 
the natural solidarity of the race is infinitely below the 
Christian solidarity effected by the Sacraments, there is no 
opposition between one and the other. We do not by 
natural communion receive and incorporate into our life 
that grace which unites us to God and enables us to live 
the supernatural life of Christ, and the solidarity resulting 
from it is infinitely below that of the Church, that mystic 
body of Christ, in which he is as it were continuously 
incarnated ; but it does express the condition of our natural 
human life, and its assertion, while no disadvantage to 
the supernatural, is of great advantage to the natural order. 
It condemns all exclusiveness, whether individual or na- 
tional, and asserts the necessity to the full development 
of our natural life of the free and peaceful intercourse of 
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man with man the world over. Man has a threefold na- 
ture, and lives by communion with God, man, and nature. 
He communes with God in religion, with man in society, 
and with nature in property, and any political or social 
order that strikes at either of these, or hinders or obstructs 
this threefold communion, as Leroux well maintains, is 
alike repugnant to the will of God and the highest inter- 
ests of humanity; and efforts made to render this com- 
munion free and unobstructed, to give freedom in the 
acquisition and security in the possession of property, to 
protect the family as the basis of society, and to break down 
the barriers to social intercourse interposed by prejudices 
of birth or caste, and to secure freedom of worship or re- 
ligion, are in principle great and solemn duties, obligatory 
alike upon all men. Thus far the Liberalists and Social- 
ists can make a valid defence. ‘The end proposed is just 
and obligatory. ‘The means they adopt of course we do 
and must condemn. Philanthropy enjoins what they would 
effect, and Philanthropy here may justify herself by the 
natural solidarity of the race. 

Kossuth, when he was here, had much to say of “the 
solidarity of peoples,” from which he concluded the right 
of the people of every country, irrespective of their gov- 
ernment, to run to the assistance of any particular people 
struggling for its rights. This solidarity of peoples rests 
on the doctrine of the solidarity of the race. Man lives 
his social life only by communion with man, and every 
man thus becomes every man’s object, and all are bound 
together in the unity of one indissoluble life. Man then 
can never be indifferent to man; never have the right to 
ask, with Cain, “Am I my brother's keeper?” Your 
brother is your object, without which you cannot live the 
life of love. He is your other self, the objective side of 
you own life. If this may be said of individuals, why not 
of nations? There is in some sense a solidarity of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals. The right of the people 
without the permission of their government to assist a 
sister people, we cannot absolutely deny. The race is 
more than the individual, and humanity more than the 
nation. ‘There is a great and glorious truth in Senator 
Seward’s doctrine of the Higher Law, a truth which every 
true man will assert, if need be, in exile or the dungeon, 
on the scaffold or at the stake. I am a man before Iam a 
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citizen, and my rights as a man can never be subordinated 
to my duties as a citizen. Even the Church recognizes 
and vindicates my rights as a man, and the Church is 
higher in the order of God’s providence than the state, as 
much so as grace is higher than nature. ‘There are cases 
in which the state cannot bind the citizen, as the Apostles 
taught us when they refused to obey the magistrates 
who commanded them to preach no more in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. We are to love our neighbor as our- 
self; for in one sense our neighbor is ourself, since he is 
our object, without which we cannot love or live; there 
are cases when we must rush to his assistance, at least 
when we may rush to his assistance, at the hazard of life. 
There may then be cases when the solidarity of the race 
overrides the solidarity of the nation, and permits a people 
without the national sanction to rush to the assistance of 
another people struggling against tyranny for its liberty 
and independence ; but not indeed at the call of every dis- 
comfited demagogue. The principle we hold to be true, 
but it can be of only rare application. The struggling 
people must have a cause manifestly just, and have adopted 
means manifestly unexceptionable, and the national per- 
mission must have been wrongly withheld, before the 
people of another nation have the right to interfere; and 
these things must be determined not by private judgment 
or caprice, but by an authority competent to decide in the 
case, otherwise an attack may be made against legitimate 
authority, and a blow be struck at order, which is as sacred 
as liberty. 

We might pursue this subject further, but it is unne- 
cessary at present. We have thus far been intent mainly 
on pointing out what a Catholic may accept as true and 
good in modern Liberalism and Socialism. What they 
want, we mean when sincere, earnest, and disinterested, 
what they are driving at, under certain aspects, is good, 
and in its place approved alike by charity and philanthropy. 
We cannot utterly condemn all we did and said as a Lib- 
eralist or as a Socialist, and we find much in Liberalists and 
Socialists of the present day to approve. When they are not 
completely beside themselves, we admit that most of the 
things they call political and social grievances are griev- 
ances, and such as ought to be redressed. But with what 
they contend for that is true and good, they couple great 
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and dangerous errors. ‘They err, above all, as to the means 
by which they seek to gain their ends. In what they for 
the most part aim at, we can agree with them. We love 
liberty as much as they do, we are as indignant at wrong 
as they are; but we see them trying to effect by the state 
what can be effected only by the Church, and by the natu- 
ral sentiment of philanthropy what is practicable only by 
the supernatural virtue of charity. 

Every age has its own characteristics, and we must ad- 
dress its dominant sentiment, whether we would serve or 
disserve it. Our age is philanthropical rather than intel- 
lectual. It has lost faith intellectually, but retains a faint 
echo of it on the side of the affections. It does not think 
so much as it feels, and it demands the Gospel of Love 
with far more earnestness and energy than it does the Gos- 
pel of Truth. Charity had exalted and _ intensified its 
affections. Despoiled of charity, it is devoured by its 
benevolent sentiments. It would do good, it would de- 
vote itself to the poor, the enslaved, the neglected, the 
downtrodden. It would bind up the broken heart, and 
bring rest to the suffering. ‘These are not bad traits, and 
we love to dwell on the disinterestedness of the Howards, 
the Frys, the Nightingales, and the benevolent men and 
women in our own country who so unreservedly devote 
themselves to the relief of the afllicted. ‘These prove 
what the age craves, and what it is looking for. Through 
its benevolence Satan no doubt often misleads it, but 
through the same benevolence the missionary of the cross 
may approach it and lead it up to God. 

We have wished, in these times, when the Church is 
assailed so violently by the galvanized Calvinism mani- 
festing itself in Know-Nothing movements, to show, by 
exhibiting the manner in which she regards those move- 
ments which spring from natural benevolence or a gener- 
ous regard for human well-being, that she no more deserves 
than she fears their violence. What is true and good 
in the natural order manifested by those outside, though 
imperfect, she accepts. We have wished, also, in a practical 
way, to reply to those who are perpetually accusing us of 
being narrow and exclusive, and a renegade from free 
principles. What we aimed at before our conversion is 
still dear to us, and we are still in some sense a man of 
our age. But having indicated the good side of Liberal- 
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ism and Socialism, we shall take a future opportunity to 
show more fully that it is accepted by the Church, and is 
completed only in and through her communion. 


Arr. III.— Questions of the Soul. By I. T. Hecxer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 294. 


We have in these Questions of the Soul a remarkable 
work, and one of the very few original and genuine Amer- 
ican books our country can boast. It could have been 
written only by an American to “the manner born,” and 
is destined, in our judgment, to have a marked influence 
on American thought and American literature. 

We cannot introduce this interesting and instructive, 
though simple and unpretending volume, to our readers, 
without recollecting that we have known the author al- 
most from his boyhood, and have always regarded him as 
one to whom Almighty God has given a mission of vital 
importance to our common country. Few men really 
know him, few even suspect what is in him; but no one 
can commune with him for half an hour, and ever be again 
precisely what he was before. He is one of those men 
whom you feel it is good to be with. Virtue goes out 
from him. Simple, unpretending, playful, and docile as a 
child, warm and tender in his feelings, full of life and 
cheerfulness of manner, he wins at once your love, and in- 
fuses as it were his own sunshiny nature into your heart. 
From his youth he has been remarkable for his singular 
purity of heart, the guilelessness of his soul, the earnestness 
of his spirit, his devotion to truth, and his longing after 
perfection. We owe personally more than we can say to 
our long and intimate acquaintance with him. How often, 
when neither of us knew or believed in the glorious old 
Catholic Church, have we talked together by our own fire- 
side, on the great questions discussed in the volume before 
us, and stimulated each other’s endeavors after truth and 
goodness! His modesty and docility made him in those 
times regard us as his teacher as well as his senior, but in 
truth we were the scholar. It was in these free commun- 
ings, where each opened his mind and heart to the other, 
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that we both were led, the grace of God aiding, to feel the 
need of the Church, and that we talked, if we may so say, 
without intending or foreseeing it, each other into the be- 
lief and love of Catholicity. ach perhaps was of service 
to the other, but he aided us more than we him, for even 
then his was the master mind. These personal recollec- 
tions are most dear to us, and we hope the author’s mod- 
esty will not be offended at the homage which our heart 
cannot withhold. We loved him then as a younger 
brother, and happy are we to reverence him now as a fa- 
ther. Years have passed away since those times when we 
were both groping our way from the darkness in which 
we had been bred to the light of God’s truth, and many 
changes have come over us both; but always will the recol- 
lection of our early intercourse be fresh in our heart. After 
long investigation of the various systems of religion and 
various plans of world-reform or of individual perfection 
agitated in our country, outside of the Church, he, through 
the mercy of God, found in the Catholic religion what he 
had so long and so patiently sought. He soon felt a vo- 
cation to a religious life, was received into the Congrega- 
tion of the most Holy Redeemer, and went abroad to make 
his novitiate, and to prepare himself for the priesthood. 
After his ordination, he was two years on the mission in 
England, when he was permitted by his superiors to return 
to his native land, where, with others, he has been em- 
ployed in giving missions in various parts of the country, 
with consoling success. We have watched his career as a 
missionary priest, both at home and abroad, with affection- 
ate interest, but in this book more fully than anywhere else 
we have found again our young friend. Here he begins 
to utter what God has given him to utter, and his words 
will go to the hearts of all his early friends, and they are all 
who knew him. He has greater things than this to say, 
but he has here spoken the word that was needed, the 
proper word for the time and place, and it will and must 
fetch an echo from the inmost souls of not a few of his 
countrymen, especially in our own New England, where 
he was so well known and so warmly loved. 

The author has given us here the very book the want of 
which many have felt, and has done what we ourselves 
have often attempted to do, and would have done had Al- 
mighty God given us the genius and ability to do it. We 
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can now throw the manuscript of our own partially com- 
pleted work on the same subject into the fire. All who have 
had any experience in the matter know that, with all the 
variety and excellence of our Catholic literature, we have 
no book precisely adapted to the peculiar state of mind and 
tone of thought that we every day meet among the better 
and more earnest and aspiring class of our countrymen. 
All our controversial works have been written for a state 
of things which has passed or is passing away in this coun- 
try. They do not meet our American mind; they fail to 
recognize to that mind the truths which it unquestionably 
has, and attack its errors under forms that it does not rec- 
ognize as its own. ‘There has as yet been no real medium 
of communication between Catholic and non-Catholic 
Americans, and if our Catholic writers have understood 
the non-Catholic American, he has not understood them. 
They have not spoken to the comprehension of the real 
American mind and heart, or penetrated to what we would 
call the inner American life. 

The genuine American character is the most difficult 
character in the world to comprehend, and foreigners al- 
most invariably fail in their efforts to understand it. Few 
Americans themselves, though they feel at once whether 
you understand it or not, can explain it either to them- 
selves or to others. Our deeper inner life has never yet re- 
ceived its expression. We areas yet a mystery to ourselves, 
and cannot say what we are or are not. ‘The chief reason 
of this is, that we are in our infancy, and our character, 
though forming, is not yet formed, at-least not fully devel- 
oped. ‘To the foreigner and even to ourselves we seem an 
adult people, with a fixed character such as it is. But this 
seemingly fixed character is only on the surface. It is no 
index to the real national character, and can only mislead 
those who do not penetrate deeper. Under this beats the 
American heart, operates the real American life, which is 
rapidly transforming, assimilating, or casting off all this 
which the superficial observer takes to be Americanism. In 
order to seize the real American character, we must study, 
as in the child, what we are becoming, rather than what 
we are. Like children we live in the future, not in the 
present or the past, and look forward, not backward. We 
have hope, but no memory. As a people, we feel that we 
have no past, and we despise the present. We feel ourselves 
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bound by no traditions, whether of truth or error; we have 
faith only in what is to come. ‘The great words we some- 
times use are spoken prophetically, and express what we 
feel we are to be, not what we feel we are. We think, 
feel, speak, in reference not to what we are, but to what it 
is inus to be. Our character is in the bud; it has not yet 
blossomed, far less ripened into fruit. Hence the difficulty 
of comprehending it, and only they who can foretell the 
blossom and the fruit from studying the bud can compre- 
hend it. 

To arrive at some acquaintance with the American 
character in its proper sense, we must not study it in the 
busy, bustling life of the multitude, in our shops, in our 
streets, on our wharves, in our hotels, in our saloons, in our 
political caucuses, or in our sectarian meeting-houses and 
assemblies. Here you see us only on our outside, in our 
transitional state, or in what we have retained or imitated 
from the Old World, modified by the peculiarities of the 
framework of American society. ‘The real American 
heart is not there, and is not indicated by what we there 
meet. We must look for it in what is to-day apparently 
a small and hardly heeded minority. It will not do to re- 
gard us as a people with a credo, a fixed form of belief, 
whether true or false; and it will do just as little to regard 
us as an infidel or unbelieving people. We are, if the thing 
be conceivable, neither the one northe other. Asa people, 
we have no distinctive or dogmatic faith; we have ceased 
to believe in distinct and definite doctrines, and so far 
have fallen into a sort of religious indifference; but we 
have a strong religious nature, we recoil with horror from 
open unbelief, and have a persuasion that there is and must 
be a true religion of some sort, though we know not pre- 
cisely what or where itis. We are best represented by 
those who have outgrown all the forms of dogmatic Prot- 
estantism, and are looking, like Emerson and Parker, for 
something beyond the Reformation, and have glimpses of 
a truth, a be: auty, a perfection above it, to which they long 
to attain, but feel that they have not as yet attaine “d and 
know not how to attain. ‘These are the real American 
people, however few their number, and theirs are the only 
words that as yet fetch an echo from the American heart. 
The formal Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Socinian, is as such no representative of the American 
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people, and is obliged to yield to the dissolving influence 
of American life. He is an exotic that cannot “long flour- 
ish in our soil or under our heavens. There is an agency 
at work in American minds and hearts that transforms him 
against his will, against his knowledge, — an agency that 
resists silently and mysteriously all sects with formal doc- 
trines, and that will for ever prevent them from being nat- 
uralized or nationalized among us. ‘They all feel the 
workings of this silent, secret agency, and many of them 
very unnecessarily suppose that it is the secret influence of 
Rome, the result of a concealed “ Jesuitism,” or “of a Po- 
pish conspiracy.” It is no such thing. ‘The same agency 
is at work among Catholics, and would transform Catho- 
licity in the same way, were it not divine truth, protected 
by the hand of God himself. In ascertaining or estimating 
the real American character, we must look beyond all the 
sects, to those who have thrown them off, and that, too, 
without lapsing into cold materialism, or losing their nat- 
ural religiosity and uprightness. ‘These are already more 
numerous than is commonly imagined, and their number 
is every day rapidly increasing. In these is our hope, 
for he who can speak to the minds and hearts of these 
speaks to the real American mind and heart. 

We doubt if any man, without extraordinary grace, can 
do this effectually, unless he is one who knows them by his 
own personal experience. Catholics who have lived long 
in the country, nay, who have been born and brought up in 
the country, do not readily enter into their state of mind, 
and rarely succeed in making themselves thoroughly intelli- 
gible to them; for they live not the same life, and speak 
not the same language. But yet it is through this 
class Catholicity is to be presented to the American heart 
and the country converted. In regard to individuals we 
may find, indeed, a point of support in the Catholic dog- 
inas retained by most of the sects, but not for the conver- 
sion of any considerable number of the American people. 
Our best and firmest reliance is not on these Catholic dog- 
mas which Protestantism still professes, for Protestants, 
speaking generally, hold them too loosely, but on the in- 
nate cravings of the soul, finding itself abandoned to 
simple nature, on that inward need which all men feel even 
by nature for truth and goodness. We shall, with the 
grace of God, find our account in proportion as we address 
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the heart, and the intellect through the heart. The fulcrum 
for our lever is in the natural craving of the heart for beati- 
tude, to love and to be loved. We shall do well not to 
slight the mystic element of the soul, an element perhaps 
stronger than any other in our American nature. 

Hitherto our Catholic authors, very naturally and very 
properly, have confined themselves, when addressing those 
without, either to the defence of Catholicity against the 
objections of Protestants, or to the refutation of the errors 
of non-Catholics. We have confined ourselves personally, 
in our discussions, mostly to the latter object, for it suited 
best our peculiar temperament. But, after all, we in this 
way present Catholicity mainly on its negative side, and 
silence the logic rather than win the hearts of non-Catho- 
lics. We show them in this way our religion under its 
least amiable and most repulsive aspect. There is another 
way of presenting it, which we have as yet hardly tried, 
that of presenting it in its purely affirmative or positive 
character, as the adequate object of the heart, which Ter- 
tullian says is naturally Christian, frankly recognizing its 
natural wants and activities, and showing it that Catholi- 
city is that unknown good that it craves, the ideal to which 
it aspires, the true life it would live, and that superhuman 
help which it feels that it needs and which it has hitherto 
sought in vain, and must in vain seek elsewhere than in the 
Church. Now this is what our author. has attempted, and, 
as far as we can judge, with complete success, in the volume 
before us. He makes no apologetic defence of Catholicity, 
and no polemical assault on Protestantism, although his 
work really contains a masterly refutation of the latter, anda 
triumphant defence of the former; but he presents Catholi- 
city as the answer to the Questions of the Soul. He lets the 
people whom he addresses state these questions in their own 
way, and give him their own list of the wants of the heart, 
and tells them that they need not despair of finding an an- 
swer to these questions, or full satisfaction of these wants. 
He does not reproach them for raising these questions, or 
for feeling these wants, for he owns them to be natural, and 
regards them as indicative of the dignity and noble capa- 
cities of man’s nature. He accepts them, and shows that 
Catholicity is that which adequately answers them all. In 
this consist the originality and peculiar merit of his method. 
It is not controversial, it is not speculative, it is not dog- 
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matic, but a simple statement of facts to the heart, which 
instructs and satisfies the understanding. It assumes 
nothing, but simply relates what those whom he addresses 
experience, and shows them affectionately what it is they 
want, and where and how they may find it. It is frank, 
confiding, hopeful, overflowing with tenderness and good- 
will towards those who have not yet found what the author 
has found. The author addresses himself more especially to 
the persons known amongst us as 'T'ranscendentalists, and 
he finds something true and beautiful in many of those 
choice souls, who, however mistaken in their practical en- 
deavors, sought earnestly for a time to live a higher life, and 
deserved something better than the sneers and scoffs they 
received from an unsympathizing world. He may not 
reach them all, but he must reach many of them, and even 
those he fails to convince will find his book surprising and 
attracting them. He has presented Catholicity in its true 
light to their understandings, and they must wish to accept 
it even when they fail to do so. 

It is no easy matter to make selections that will give 
our readers a passable idea of this remarkable book. It is 
what every book should be, a genuine whole, and to give 


an idea of it we should need to extract it all. It is a gen- 
uine work of art in the highest sense of the term, as beau- 
tiful as true, and as true as beautiful. Any extract we 
can make will be weakened by being detached either from 
what precedes or follows it. We must, however, give a 
few specimens of the author’s style and manner. We be- 
gin with the first chapter, Has Man a Destiny? 


“¢ But what am I? 
An infant in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.’ — Tennyson. 

‘“* Every man that is born into life has for his task to find his 
destiny, or to make one. This he must accomplish, or be con- 
demned to the greatest of all miseries, the misery of being ‘ con- 
scious of capacities without the proper objects to satisfy them.’ 

‘** The question that agitates the mind of man, as soon as the eye 
of reason opens, is that of his destiny. The idea of God, himself, 
and the world around him, strikes him at that moment, as separate 
and independent facts. ‘The charm that surrounded his innocent 
childhood is broken; he enters upon a new sphere of life; and, 
with feelings of surprise, he asks: ‘ Who am 1?’ * Whence did I 
come?’ ‘Whither doltend?? *WhoisGod?’ ‘ What are my 
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relations to God? to man? to the world around me?’ ‘Havela 
destiny? a work to do? Whatisit? And where? Or is all 
ruled by Fate? or left to what men call Chance ? ” 


‘No When, — no Where, — no How, but that we are, 
And naught besides !’ * 


“ These, and similar questions, are the first to spring up, at the 
dawn of reason, in the mind of those who have no fixed notions of 
religion. Alas! this is the condition, deny it who may, of the 
great mass of American youth. 


** A shrewd observer of men, one who ranks high among our 
poets, has stated this fact in his quaint way in the following lines : — 


‘I saw men go up and down 
In the country and the town, 
With this prayer upon their neck, — 
“ Judgment and a judge we seek.” 
Not to monarchs we repair, 
Nor to learned jurist’s chair ; 
But they hurry to their peers, 
To their kinsfolk, and their dears ; 
Louder than with speech they pray, — 
“What am I? Companion, say !”’ f 


‘* These questions we cannot set aside if we would ; and, unan- 
swered, they fasten upon the mind and consume the life of the 
heart, like the vultures that fed upon the vitals of the rock-bound 
Prometheus. Moreover, we would not set them aside if we had 
the power, for the highest prerogative of man’s reason is, to know 
his destiny ; and his noble energies were not given to be wasted or 
misspent, but to be directed to the fulfilment of it. 

* First of all, then, the question of our destiny must be met and 
settled, and that, too, satisfactorily to the intellect and heart. Till 
this is done, it is idle and nonsensical to tell man to act. You tell 
him to act, and he will reply: ‘ But how can we act, when we see 
no purpose in our actions? How can we act, when we see no end 
worth acting for? Rather than act for such ends as men com- 
monly do, we would let our shoulders fall from their sockets, and 
our arms with their bones be broken! For 


“ We were not born 

To sink our finer feelings in the dust; 
And better to the grave with feelings torn, 

So in our steps stride truth and honest trust 
In the great love of things, than to be slaves 

To forms, whose ringing sides each stroke we give 
Stamps with a hollower want. Yes, to our graves 

Hurry, before we in the heaven’s look live, 
Strangers to our best thoughts, and fearing men, 
And fearing death, and to be born again.”’ t 





* Milnes. + Emerson. t W. E. Channing. 
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‘“‘ If you cannot act, then love. ‘ But how can we love, whena 
deeper insight tells us, that to love is only to be deceived? To 
love till the inmost want of the soul is stilled, is but an act of self- 
deception, ending in greater pain and bitterer want. Mock us no 
longer by telling us to love. Can two voids make a fulness? Can 
two wants give bliss? Can two deficiencies make a whole and 
perfect result? ‘ Madly and in vain do two hearts beat to mingle 
and be a whole.’ 

“*¢ We would love, yes, this is precisely what we would do, but 
love what will answer to our whole nature, not merely to a part, 
and that part by no means the most noble. For he 


“Who drinks of Cupid’s nectar-cup, 
Loveth downwards, and not up.” * 


And rather than this, our soul chooseth hanging and our bones 
death.” 

“Oh! is it not a subject of despair for the soul, when we can- 
not find in ourselves, nor in any other, nor in all society, the light 
we need to solve life’s mystery, the Destiny of Man! If death 
could give us any clew, who would not make the venture, and say : 

‘Lay thy loving wings 
In death upon me, — if that way alone 
Thy great Creation-thought thou will’st to me make known.’ t 


Such is the utterance of the soul when it is moved by some un- 
known influence from the centre and basis of common life, and is 
seeking for another and a higher one, to rest upon. 
** But what is this that torments the soul? Has life no purpose ? 
Has man no task to accomplish ? 
“ Are we 
‘ But eddies of the dust, 
Uplifted by the blast and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 


Back to a common level all, 
At the subsiding of the gust?’ { 


Is all around us chaos as it seems, and are we brought forth from 
darkness into reason’s light, only to doubt and perchance despair ? 


‘ And is this all that man can claim? 
Is this our longing’s final aim ? 
To be like all things round, — no more 
Than pebbles cast on time’s great shore ?’ § 


Not always does doubt spring from deficiency ; in earnest hearts, 
it is but another form of faith and prayer. Listen to one who has 


* Emerson. { Milnes. t Longfellow. § Sterling. 
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felt keenly the nobler impulses of the soul, who has had brilliant 
dreams of life and drunk dry the cup of woe. 

*** What you find to your sorrow is the star of hope. Your 
doubts are “the stamp and signet of a most perfect life.” There 
is in life a purpose ; one equal to all the wants of the heart and the 
capacities of the soul; a purpose that will give to the heart a per- 
petual freshness of youth, to the mind an ever increasing vision of 
beauty, and to the will a divine basis for action. And this purpose 
can be yours.’ 

* Believe it! or trust one who has been where you are, and who 
speaks to you now, not of day-dreams, but of actualities, of hopes 
realized and of aims accomplished ; one who can say, 


‘ What once I dreamt not now is true, 
More lovely sights around me rise.’ * 


Lo! in the fields the ponen grain, the ripening fruit, the full-blown 
rose, how full of life! how perfect! how beautiful! And shall 


man, the crowning piece of God’s workmanship, walk with aimless 
feet? Shall he be 


‘ Weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness?’ t 
No; man has a destiny, and to corrupt, to enfeeble, or to aban- 
don those instincts, faculties, and activities which God has given 
to him whereby to reach his destiny, this is the soul’s suicide ; this, 
and this alone, is sin. 

** Man has a destiny, and his only evil is to deviate from it; and 
not to be able to act in accordance with his destiny, is the greatest 
of all miseries; this is, in every sense of the word, to be damned ; 
this is the greatest torment of hell. Man has a destiny, and man’s 
highest good, his life, his happiness, and true being’s bliss, is in 
nothing else than in the fulfilment of his destiny ; it is in this, that 
his beatitude and heaven consist. 

‘** Man has a destiny, what is it ?”” — pp. 9-17. 


We beg the reader to remark this sentence, so directly 
in the face and eyes of Calvinism and Jansenism: “ No; 
man has a destiny, and to corrupt, to enfeeble, or to aban- 
don those instinets, faculties, and activities which God 
has given him whereby to reach his destiny, this is the 
soul’s suicide; this, and this alone, i is sin.” Here is the 
distinct recognition of all that is true in the saying of the 
Transcendentalists about following our instincts, and the 
truth without the error. 


* Sterling +t Tennyson. 
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After having settled the question that man has a desti- 
ny, the author proceeds to the question, What is man’s 
destiny? He shows by a series of most interesting ex- 
tracts from the writings of the greatest and most distin- 
guished non-Catholics of the age, of men who are rightly 


called its representative men, that, while this question 
torments its soul, it is unable to answer it. Who greater 
than Goethe, that many-sided German? Yet here is the 
best answer he could give : — 


“T’ve set my heart upon nothing you see; 
Hurrah ! 
And so the world goes well with me. 
And who has the mind to be fellow of mine, 
Why, let him take hold and help me drain 
These mouldy lees of wine. 


“T set my heart first upon wealth, 
Hurrah! 
And bartered away my peace and health, 
But, ah! 
The slippery change went about like air, 
And when I had clutched me a handful here 
Away it went there. 


“T set my heart upon woman next, 
Hurrah ! 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed, 
But, ah! 
The False one looked for a daintier lot, 
The Constant one wearied me out and out, 
The Best was not easily got. 


“T set my heart upon travels grand, 
Hurrah ! 
And spurned our plain, old Fatherland ; 
But, ah! 
Naught seemed to be just the thing it should, 
Most comfortless bed, and indifferent food, 
My tastes misunderstood. 


“T set my heart upon sounding fame ; 
Hurrah ! 
And, lo! I’m eclipsed by some upstart’s name ; 
But, ah! 
When in public life I loomed quite high, 
The folks that passed me would look awry ; 
Their very worst friend was I. 


“ And then I set my heart upon war, 
Hurrah! 
We gained some battles with éclat, 
Hurrah ! 
We troubled the foe with sword and flame, 
(And some of our friends fared quite the same,) 
I lost a leg for fame. 
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“ Now I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see ; 
urrah ! 
And the whole wide world belongs to me, 
Hurrah! 
The feast begins to run low, no doubt, 
But at the old cask we ‘Il have one good bout! 
Come, drink the lees all out!” 


We must cite the Chapter on the Dignity of Man. 


* Come to it we must, if not before, at least at the moment of 
death, that God, God alone, is all our best having, our repose, the 
complete and perfect answer to man’s whole being. 

** Shall we ask the intelligence of man what it demands? Its 
answer is: ‘To know, to know the truth; to know the whole 
truth ; the primal and infinite truth ; — to know God!” 

‘Shall we ask the heart of man the end of all its desires? It 
will answer: ‘To love, to love the good; to love the supreme 
and infinite good;—to love God and all things else because of 
some reflect of God!’ Shall we ask the will of man its purpose ? 
It will reply: ‘'To act; to act in accordance with the primal truth 
for the Supreme Good ; to do God’s will.’ 

** The head, the heart, the hand of man with one voice proclaim 
that the end of man is to know, to love, to live for God! This is 
God’s own destiny. Man’s destiny, therefore, is God-like. For 
God created man in his ‘ own image and likeness.’ 

“The destiny of the soul, then, is to come to God; to be one 
with God. To live, is to think for God, to love for God, to act for 
God. 

** A truthful life is one in which all the thoughts of the mind, 
all the affections of the heart, all the acts of the will, are directed 
to God. A truthful life is one in which all the faculties and ener- 
gies of the soul tend to God. 

** But God’s happiness is one and the same with his life. Man, 
therefore, living the same life as God, participates in God’s hap- 
piness, and his life here is the beginning of his eternal beatitude 
hereafter. 

‘* What higher end can be conceived than that of God; what 
more beautiful life can be imagined than that of God ; what more 
blissful can be thought of, than the happiness of God ? 

‘Say not that in making God ‘the limit where all our wishes 
end,’ we isolate man from nature and humanity? Is not God in 
nature? in humanity? in all things? If so, then to see God is to 
see and know all things eminently ; — to love God and be one with 
him, is to love and be one with all things most intimately ; — to 
do God’s will, is to do everything and serve all things most effect- 
ually. With God and one with God, man, like God, embraces all, 
and is eminently practical ; without God, he is incomplete and his 
actions ineffectual. 
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**We may be told that this is all poetry, rhapsody, moonshine, 
smoke, and will, like 


‘Yon wavering column, perish !’* 


* To some these thoughts may appear so; the world is wide, 
and leaving such by the way, we say this is 
‘ A truth too vast for spirits lost in sloth, 
By self-indulgence marred of noble growth, 
Who bear about, in impotence and shame, 
Their human reason’s visionary name’ + 
But to those who feel within their hearts the strivings of a noble 
enterprise, we have a word of hope. Ye, whose thoughts make 
the world a solitude, and who feel a bliss by you not understood, 
we have a word of hope. Ye, to whom God has given generous 
views of life and courage to act for Eternity ; to you we have a 
word of hope, and, with assurance, say : — 
‘ These are not dreams for laughter. 


Now but shoots, these trees hereafter 
Shall with fruit refresh us.’ ” { 


— pp. 30-33. 


We commend this chapter on the Dignity of Man to 
our non-Catholic readers. ‘They suppose, in their igno- 
rance of Catholicity, or rather in confounding Catholicity 


with the heresy of the Jansenists, usually “regarded by 
Protestants as “the better class of Catholics,” as said to 
us one day the excellent Dr. Nevin, that we degrade human 
nature, and in order to exalt God belittle man. But in 
our Catholic belief, it is not necessary to detract from the 
creature in order to make up the greatness of the Creator. 
God is infinite, and infinitely great in himself and in his 
own right. No greatness of the creature can diminish his 
greatness, or lessen his dignity. God himself has lowered 
himself to man, that he might raise man to himself, and 
not lightly should we speak of that nature which the Son 
of God has not disdained to assume as his own. That 
nature which was created by God, redeemed by him, and 
destined to consort eternally with him, cannot be wanting 
in dignity. The views of your Dr. Channing, who, in the 
later years of his life, made the dignity of human nature 
his constant theme, fell far below those entertained by the 
Catholic. We honor all men, not as God, nor as able 
without the assistance of his grace to attain to supernatu- 


* Schiller. ‘ Sterling. t Goethe. 
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ral union with him, but as the noble creatures of God, 
made in his image and his likeness, and for an inconceiv- 
ably glorious destiny. There is no danger in overrating 
the dignity of our nature, so long as we do not forget that 
God is its principle and end, and that we can do nothing 
without him, and are unable by our simple natural strength 
to attain to eternal life. 

From the question of man’s destiny in general, the 
author proceeds to show that each man has “a special 
destiny, a definite work to do,” and that “this work is a 
great, an important, a divine work.” This will be found a 
most interesting and instructive portion of the work. It 
offers an admirable commentary on Fourier’s doctrine of 
“ Attractions proportional to Destiny,” and on the at- 
tempts made to realize it by means of associations and 
communities in ancient and modern times, including 
Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and the Brotherhood of the Cross. 
He shows that there is a tendency in a choice number of 
minds, in all ages and in all countries, to make it their 
special object to strive after perfection and an unworldly 
life. In other words, that the monastic life is in some 
sense a natural want, and only a mode of realizing the 
natural aspirations of highly spiritual souls. But he shows, 
at the same time, that these souls have never been able to 
fulfil their special destiny in any of the institutions founded 
outside of the Catholic Church. After showing the fail- 
ure of all these institutions, he asks, Is there no path? 
That is, no way by which men may attain not only to 
their general, but to their special destiny ? 


“*Ts there no refuge but the tomb 
For all this timeless spirit bloom ? 
Does earth no other prospect yield 
But one broad, barren battle-field ¢” — MiLnrs. 


** Were all these high hopes but idle fancies and splendid in- 
sufficiencies? Were all these holy aspirations but illusions and 
deceptive dreams? Were these heroic sacrifices but evidences of 
minds deluded? Then is life a mockery, and true it is that 


‘ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best, 


Whose soul seeks the perfect, 
Which his eyes seek in vain.’ * 


* Emerson. 
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For to give to man capacities, and those the highest and noblest of 
his soul, to give to him wants the deepest and most sacred of his 
heart, to condemn him to seek for their realization, to hold over 
his head their proper objects like the apple of Tantalus, and des- 
tine him never to reach them; this is not the work of a loving 
Deity, but cruelty the most refined of a fiend. If such be life, it 
is a curse ; and he tells the truth of man who says, 


‘ Thy curse it was to see and hear 
Beyond to-day’s scant hemisphere, 
Beyond all mists of doubt and fear, 
Into a life more true and clear, 

And dearly thou dost rue it.’ * 


And it is not to be wondered at, that all our modern and youthful 
poets sing of Death, not as an ‘ unknown form of a higher life,’ 
but invoke his shaft as an escape from the mockery and weari- 
someness of this, — saying with Schiller, 


‘Would this weary life were spent, 
Would this fruitless search were o’er!’ 


And if such be life and such its promises, who would not say from 
the depths of his soul, in tones of earnestness, 


‘And rather than such visions, bless 
The gloomiest depths of nothingness.’ 


“But Mr. Emerson is wrong, not in saying that man loves the 
best and sees the perfect, — no, to this every heart and head con- 
sents, — but that he seeks in vain a realization of what he loves 
and sees. This is the error of Mr. Emerson and the whole school 
of this class of men. Our curse is not that we see into a life more 
clear and true, — this is the loftiest attribute of man, — but that man 
has lost or not yet discovered the way that leads to the possession 
of such a life. This is the fiend, here lies the curse, did these 
men but know it. 

“There is a way. Has it been lost? or has it not yet been 
found? That, indeed, would be a sad plight for humanity, and no 
less a libel upon God’s goodness and wisdom, to imagine that man 
has wandered up and down upon this earth for these thousand 
years, and that none has found the path which leads to his true 
home and country. 

“On the contrary, God, in creating man a free agent, was 
bound to make known to him the law and path to his destiny ; 
leaving man to choose, to obey, and to follow it if he pleased, or 
not; otherwise, man would have no room to exercise the noble 
faculty of will. He must know this, too, in order to direct and 


* Lowell. t Sterling. 
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employ his faculties and powers aright, to be what he should be ; 
and until this is discovered, he is unable to act as a rational crea- 
ture, as man. 

“ There is, then, a path that leads us to our final aim; who is 
the one that has discovered it, and standing out as a guide, can say 
to humanity, ‘Tis 1; I am the way that leads to truth and life, — 
follow me !” 

*‘ Does the past give us such an answer? What says the past ? ” 
— pp. 88-91. 


The author, in answer to this question, seeks and finds 
a model man, and a model life, in Jesus the God-man. He 
deduces the idea of the Church from the wants of the soul, 
and then raises the inquiry whether that idea is realized, 
and if so, where. He first examines Protestantism, and 
in a few pages gives the most masterly refutation of it 
that we have ever read, by simply showing its ina- 
bility to answer the questions of the soul, or to satisfy its 
wants. He then interrogates Rome, the Catholic Church, 
and shows, by a simple statement of Catholicity, that she 
can answer, has answered, and does answer, every question 
the soul asks, and satisfy every want it feels. He shows 
that she meets all the wants of the soul, and affords all 
the means and facilities necessary to enable every one to 
fulfil his destiny, whether general or special. This book 
might therefore be called The Questions of the Soul, and 
their Answers ; for such it really is. Its great merit is, that it 
asks and answers those questions in the form in which they 
come up here and now, in our own age and country, and 
more especially as they have come up in our own New Eng- 
land. We have never met a man born and brought up in 
New York who had a more just appreciation of the New 
England inner life, and as a New England man by birth, 
though not by education, we most cordially thank him 
for the justice he does us. New England certainly is not 
the whole Union, but it has impressed its own mind upon 
no small part of it, whether for good or for evil it is not 
for us to say, and such, with all her faults, is her intellect- 
ual and religious influence, that her conversion to Catho- 
licity would go a great way towards the conversion of the 
whole country. Nevertheless, no genuine Catholic can be 
in this country a sectionalist. We are all one country, one 
people, and one people too, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
whether Celt or Anglo-Saxon, German or French, by our 
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descent. Catholicity is itself superior to all nationalities 
and all distinctions of race, but it respects every national- 
ity in its appropriate sphere, and enlightens and protects 
and fosters a pure and ardent patriotism. We may see 
this in the concluding chapter of our author, with which 
we must close our extracts. 


“¢ Am I not brave and strong? Am I not here 
To fight and conquer? Have I not around 
A world of comrades, bound to the same cause, 
All brave as I, — all led by the same chief, 
All pledged to victory ?? — M1Lnes. 

*“* Man has a destiny, —his end is God, — his life is divine. 
Jesus Christ is the complement of man,—the restorer of the 
race. The Catholic Church is the manifestation of Jesus Christ, 
— the organ by which Jesus Christ perpetuates his life upon earth, 
and the organ of man’s restoration, and nature’s restoration 
through man. 

“The Catholic Church affords to man the opportunity of be- 
coming Christian without violating the laws of his reason, without 
stifling the dictates of his conscience. She alone is able to guide 
man to his destiny, — she is adequate to all the wants of the human 
heart, — and in her religious orders she opens a pathway to those 
nobler souls who seek a perfect life. 

‘** This Church is here in the midst of us, but, strange as it may 
seem, it is concealed from the minds of the American people, by 
ignorance, misrepresentation, and calumny, as effectually as if it 
were once more buried in the Catacombs. But will the Bride of 
Christ always remain thus hidden? We think not. There are al- 
ready some who have caught glimpses of her true character; and 
we may hope that the day is not far distant when sons and daugh- 
ters of our own people will vie with the early Christians in devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, and saintly lives, and, if need be, in the testi- 
mony of their blood for the truth. 

“ Indeed, it is an anomaly well worthy the attention of a reflect- 
ing mind, how a people, constituted as we are, a practical and 
independent people, can still retain a purely speculative religion, 
like Protestantism ; a religion without faith, without an altar, with- 
out a sacrifice, without a priesthood, without a sacrament, without 
authority, without any bond of union, —a religion utterly unprac- 
tical, and destitute even of material grandeur ! 

‘** America presents to the mind, at the present epoch, one of 
the most interesting questions, and one too of the greatest moment 
for the future destiny of man; the question, Whether the Catholic 
Church will succeed in Christianizing the American people, as she 
has Christianized all European nations, so that the Cross of 
Christ will accompany the stars and stripes in our future ? 
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** We say that this question is fraught with great interest for the 
future of humanity. Our people are young, fresh, and filled with 
the idea of great enterprises; the people who, of all others, if 
once Catholic, can give a new, noble, and glorious realization to 
Christianity ; a development which will go even beyond the past 
in achievements of zeal, in the abundance of saints, as well as in 
art, science, and material greatness. The Catholic Church alone 
is able to give unity to a people composed of such conflicting ele- 
ments as ours, and to form them into a great nation. 

‘“‘The Church is the ever youthful bride of Christ. She is as 
pure, as bright, as fresh, as on the day of her birth. She can 
never fail. In her bosom are the inexhaustible sources of inspi- 
ration, strength, courage, holiness. 

‘ Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and 
Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.’ * 


* Youth of America! Here is opened to you a new, a noble, 
a divine career. Here is a godlike enterprise. An enterprise 
worthy of your energies, and glorious for your country. 
‘Tyre of the West! 
Whose eagle wings thine own green world o’erspread, 
Touching two oceans ; — , ‘ ; ‘ 
O while thou yet hast room, fair, fruitful land, 
Ere war and want have stained thy virgin sod, 


Mark thee a place on high, a glorious stand, 
Whence Truth her sign inay make o’er forest, lake, and strand.” f 


— pp. 290 - 294. 


Neither our extracts nor our brief and imperfect analy- 
sis can give our readers anything like an adequate idea, 
hardly any idea at all, of the interest and value of this 
book. ‘They must read it for themselves. It is written 
with great simplicity and eloquence. It is a genuine ut- 
terance, a faithful expression, as far as it goes, of the 
author’s own heart. He has thought, felt, suffered, enjoyed, 
lived, all he here says ; for, after all, the book is but a chap- 
ter from his own deep and varied spiritual experience. He 
himself is one who has sought and found peace in the very 
way he points out. What we admire in this book, even 
more than its sound theology, its rare philosophy, and its 
deep thought, is its genial spirit, its youthfulness and fresh- 
ness, its enthusiasm, its hopefulness, and its charity. It is 
refreshing in these days to meet such a book. It is free, 


* Byron. t Lyra Apos. 
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bold, independent, manly, but it is kind and gentle, tender 
and loving. We have not found a bitter expression or a 
sarcasm in it, from beginning to end. It is a model in 
its way, and shows how a Catholic can say all that it is 
needful to say without giving offence to any one. Even 
they who may not accept the author’s conclusions will 
have no unpleasant associations connected with them, 
will be disarmed of many prejudices, and be drawn to- 
wards him with love and respect. We need not say that 
we have endeavored to profit by its perusal, and we hope 
that it will be studied by all our lay writers who wish to 
present Catholicity to the American mind and heart. 
Especially do we recommend this book to the youth of 
our country. Our hope for our country is in the youth, in 
the young men now growing up and forming their charac- 
ters, who have not yet lost by contact with the world the 
down from their hearts. Young America, we know, is not 
just now in very good repute, but we know that there are 
thousands of warm and generous hearts among our edu- 
cated young men, crying out for the great and kindling 
truths of this book, and demanding some object worthy 
of their lofty ambition. 'To them more especially is this 
book addressed, and we trust not in vain. They have 
each a mission. Our glorious republic too has a mission, 
a great work in Divine Providence, the sublime work of 
realizing the idea of Christian society, and of setting the 
example of a truly great, noble, Catholic people. In this 
work, young men, you are called to take your share,—a 
share in the work and in its glory. 


Art. 1V.— De la Valeur de la Raison Humaine, ou ce 
que peut la Raison par elle seule. Par Lr P. Cuastet, 
S.J. Paris: Leroux et Jouby. 1854. S8vo. pp. 530. 





We feel ourselves much indebted to Father Chastel for 
his learned, conscientious, and elaborate work on The 
Value of Human Reason, a copy of which he has been 
so obliging as to send us. We have occasionally seen 
things from the author which seemed to us to saver of 
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exaggerated rationalism; but we have never arranged 
ourselves on the side of the exaggerated supernaturalists, 
against him; and we assure him, that we find very little 
in this new volume, that, with some distinctions and quali- 
fications to which we think he would not seriously object, 
we cannot and do not in fact most cordially accept. 

It is due to ourselves to say, that we have never at- 
tempted to set forth a philosophical theory of our own, 
and in discussing, in hastily prepared essays, various phil- 
osophical questions, for a special purpose and under a 
special aspect, which is all we have done, it is very likely, 
even when our own general views were just, we have used 
expressions which are too exclusive, and which need more 
or less qualification. We came to Catholicity from a 
school of exaggerated rationalism, and though it has never 
been in our thought or intention to underrate natural 
reason, our main purpose has been to show the necessity of 
supernatural revelation, not only in regard to truths of the 
supernatural order, but even to a full and systematic view 
of the higher truths of philosophy. Bred amongst those 
who gave all to human reason and human nature, we 
have wished to bring out and establish the opposing truth, 
and it is not unlikely that we have, on many occasions, 
apparently expressed an undue sympathy with the views 
of the T'raditionalists, as we should not have done had 
our special purpose been to vindicate the value of human 
reason; yet we think our pages afford ample evidence that 
we have never denied or underrated that value. Our 
natural tendency, no doubt, has been to sympathize with 
the Traditionalists, and we have believed that less danger 
was to be apprehended in our times and our country from 
an exaggerated supernaturalism than from an exaggerated 
rationalism. 

But we confess that some attention to the study of Jan- 
senism has latterly led us to suspect a more practical dan- 
ger from 'Traditionalism than we had at first apprehended. 
‘Traditionalism, as Father Chastel understands it, is, after 
all, only a form of Jansenism, and the controversy which 
he is now waging with the Traditionalists is at bottom 
only the old controversy waged by the Fathers of his 
Order with the Jansenists, a hundred and fifty years ago; 
and very likely the charge of rationalism is as undeserved by 
him as that of Semi-Pelagianism was by them. The essence 
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of Jansenism, as we have said in a foregoing article, is the 
destruction of nature to make way for grace; and if our 
author rightly represents it, the essence of ‘Traditionalism 
is the denial of reason to make way for the assertion of 
revelation, — an error precisely analogous, indeed precisely 
the same. We are by no means prepared to admit that 
the 'Traditionalists intend to go thus far, or that they will 
accept this statement in its full extent ; but the principle of 
their error, which with many of them is certainly only a 
tendency, if logically developed and reduced to its last 
expression, is nothing else. Man is essentially a rational 
animal, and to deny his reason, or to suppose it acquired 
or adventitious, is to deny his nature, is to deny man him- 
self; and the error of the Traditionalists, if carried out, 
would resolve itself into pantheism, and in an opposite di- 
rection into that very rationalism and humanitarianism 
against which it seems to bea protest. Looking at the 
question from this point of view, the danger from exagger- 
ated supernaturalism, if less immediate, is perhaps not less 
serious, than the danger from exaggerated rationalism. 

It is worthy also of note, that exaggerated rational- 
ism has not originated exclusively in excessive con- 
fidence in human reason. It has to a great extent origi- 
nated in the reaction of the mind against the Calvinistie 
and Jansenistic exaggerations of the supernatural. The 
immediate origin of French infidelity was in French Jan- 
senism, and some persons have believed that the leading 
Jansenists intended to drive men into infidelity by making 
religion a burden too heavy to be borne. Certain it is, the ut 
Calvinists and Jansenists do place religion and nature in 
opposition, so that we must reject the « one in order to fol- 
low the other. It is the feeling that to accept grace we 
must annihilate nature, or to accept revelation we must 
forego reason, rather than any overweening confidence in 
reason itself, that drives not a few into rationalism and 
naturalism. It is not that they do not feel the insufliciency 
of reason and of nature for themselves, but that they are 
repelled by a religion which seems to them to place itself 
in opposition to their natural reason, and to demand its de- 
struction. As between Calvinism or Jansenism, and ration- 
alism and naturalism, they are right. A religion which re- 
quires us to divest ourselves of the nature God gave us, and 
to forego the exercise of that reason with which he endowed 
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us, cannot be from God. That is certain, if anything is 
certain. ‘Their repugnance is not to the Catholic religion, 
which presents itself simply as superior to reason, and as 
its necessary complement, not in opposition to it, but to 
Calvinism or Jansenism, which latterly they are prone to 
confound with Catholicity, and which certainly does pre- 
sent itself in opposition to reason, and seek to supersede 
it. We think, therefore, that, looking to the world as it 
is, it is not less important to the interests of religion to 
rescue it from the exaggerations of the supernaturalists 
than from the exaggerations of the rationalists, and per- 
haps even more important, although we are always to be 
on our guard against excessive rationalism. We are in- 
clined to believe, with the Abbé Gratry, that it is more 
necessary, just now, to labor to rehabilitate reason than 
revelation; for, after all, scepticism more than rationalism 
is the disease of our times. 

Father Chastel divides his book into four parts. The 
first part is devoted solely to the refutation of ‘Tradition- 
alism, as he finds it in the writings of De Bonald; the 
second part discusses what human reason can do in a 
society without tradition; the third part, what it can do in 
civilized society without revelation; and the fourth part, 
what it can do in Christian society by itself. He is 
always learned and able, but we hope he will permit us to 
say that he seems to us to succeed in the negative part of his 
work better than in its positive part. His refutation of 
the theory of the ‘Traditionalists, as he sets it forth, and of 
the grounds on which they defend it, is triumphant, and 
leaves nothing to be desired; but his account of what 
reason is, how it can develop itself, and what it can do, is 
far less satisfactory. In this part of his work he is less 
clear, less definite, and leaves us in much doubt and un- 
certainty. He convinces us that reason can do something, 
but we do not see precisely what it has done, or what it is 
intrinsically able to do. In fact, he leaves us with the 
impression, that, though man by reason alone is theoreti- 
cally able to do a great deal, practically he really has 
done little or nothing without revelation. He might have 
invented language, but as a fact it was given him originally 
by his Creator; he might have discovered the elementary 
truths of natural religion and morality, but as a fact 
Adam was created in possession of them, and they have 
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since been learned from society, for man has always been 
taught them. The savage tribe might, perhaps, sponta- 
neously rise to civilization, but there is no well-authenti- 
cated instance of its ever having done so. He concedes 
that, practically, men have received their ideas very much 
in the way the Traditionalists contend, and limits himself, 
for the most part, to proving that they do not prove that 
they might not have received them in some other way. 
This is something, but it is not all that we could 
wish he had done. M. de Bonald, whom Father Chas- 
tel regards as the father of the Traditionalists, apparently 
maintains that all ideas, and reason itself, are acquired, 
and that in purely intellectual matters, in general, moral, 
and religious truths, man knows only by being taught, and 
only what he has been taught from w ithout by “society, 
and originally by a positive revelation from God. His 
great proof of this theory is that man cannot think without 
language, and that he has and can have language only as 
he has been taught it. ‘This proof Father Chastel exam- 
ines at great length. He alleges, in opposition, that man 
can think without language or words, and that he might 
even have invented language for himself. We think it 
quite certain that man can think without language, and 
M. de Bonald’s famous saying, that “ Man thinks his word 
before speaking his thought,” says nothing against it. ‘To 
make language or sensible signs absolutely necessary to 
the production of thought seems to us absurd; for to a non- 
thinking being signs have and can have no significance. 
M. de Bonald himself, on more occasions than one, con- 
cedes that thought must precede its verbal expression, 
and it may well be doubted if he ever held the contrary. 
Words can present no meaning to a mind that has not as 
yet thought, and none to a mind that has not already 
thought their meaning; otherwise a foreign language could 
be understood before having been learned. ” Language, 
that is, a sensible sign of some sort, is necessary, not to 
present, but to re-present or repre sent the purely intelli- 
gible; but we assure Father Chastel that we have never 
for a moment entertained the notion that man cannot 
think without language. 

The error on this point of which the ‘Traditionalists 
are accused, and a grave error it is too, seems to arise 
from their not suiliciently distinguishing between the pre- 
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sentation and the re-presentation of thought, or between in- 
tuition and reflection in the intelligible order. T’o think, 
pensare, as the Italians say, does not require language, 
but to re-think, ripensare, does require it in the case of in- 
telligibles. This distinction is from Gioberti, and, in our 
judgment, is true and important. La Civilita Catholica 
rejects it, as it does everything from that able but un- 
happy man, and contends, too hastily, we think, that to 
maintain that we cannot reflect on the purely intelligible 
without language, is to assert the whole error of the ‘Tra- 
ditionalists. We should say, it is to recognize and ac- 
cept their truth without their error. Father Chastel takes 

note of the distinction, and maintains, contrary to what we 
suspect is the fact, that it was not recognized by M. de 
Bonald; but whether he rejects it or not for himself, he does 
not expressly say. We believe the ‘Traditionalists have an 
erroneous theory, but every erroneous theory even has as its 
basis some truth, or truth under some aspect. We are not 
willing to believe that M. de Bonald was all wrong in his 
theory of language. Judging from Father Chastel’s cita- 
tions, we should say he erred in his expression rather than 
in his thought. We see no objection to admitting that in 
reflection, in distinguishing, in comparing, in reasoning, lan- 
guage, or artificial signs ‘which represent the thought, are 
indispensable, and we : believe this is all that M. de Bonald 
ever really meant. Father Chastel does not, perhaps, feel 
the necessity of language in this respect, because he ap- 
parently does not admit direct and immediate intuition of 
the intelligible. He appears to be undecided whether 
ideas are innate, or whether they are obtained, as Aris- 
totle taught, by the active intellect, abstracting them from 
phantasms. Hither, he seems to think, is a tenable doctrine. 
When ideas were regarded as a sort of intelligible species, 
image, or representation of the intelligible, distinguish- 
able alike from the object apprehended and from the in- 
tellectual apprehension of it, it was not impossible to con- 
ceive it possible for ideas to be innate ; but now, when we 
must regard ideas, not as something intermediate between 
subject and object, but either as subjective or as objective, 
either as the intelligible object apprehended or as the sub- 
jective apprehension of it, to call them innate borders, to 
say the least, very closely on the absurd. Des Cartes assert- 
ed that the idea of God is innate ; but, when hard pressed on 
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the subject, he explained his meaning to be simply, that man 
has the innate capacity to think or apprehend God, in which 
he is followed by Malebranche and Leibnitz. Faculties 
we can well understand are innate, but that ideas, which 
are either the object of the faculty or the product of its 
exercise, are innate, we cannot. Ideas regarded as sub- 
jective are coeval with the soul’s existence, for the soul is 
intellective in its essence, and is as soon as it exists placed 
in relation with the intelligible. If by innate ideas is 
simply meant that the soul even in the mother’s womb in- 
tuitively apprehends the intelligible, we do not object ; but 
this we suspect is not the meaning of those who assert in- 
nate ideas. ‘They regard them, not as the product of the 
mind, but as something inserted originally in it, as consti- 
tutive of it, and which it develops and applies on occasion 
of experience. They are the inherent funds of the soul 
itself. This in substance is sheer Kantianism, and would 
conduct, as it has conducted, to the doctrine of identity of 
subject and object, as asserted by Schelling, and of thought 
and being, as maintained by Hegel. 

They who contend for innate ideas do not, as it seems 
to us, take sufficient note of the fact we have elsewhere 
signalized, that the human soul, though active, is not pure 
act, and can display its activity only in conjunction with 
the activity of the object. It is not purely passive, as Con- 
dillac and his school taught, and formed in its faculties by 
agencies from without ; but it is incapable of purely inde- 
pendent action, and can act only in conjunction with 
another activity. It cannot know where there is no object 
to be known, or understand where there is nothing intelli- 
gible. It cannot know itself in itself, or by itself alone be 
its own intelligible object, for if it could it would be God. 
It can know itself only in knowing something not itself. 
This law holds true of all its activity, of its voluntary as 
well as of its intellectual activity, since, as all confess, it 
cannot will, save when the intellect presents it some object. 
All its thoughts are the resultant of two factors, and there 
can no more be thought without the concurrence of the 
object than without the concurrence of the subject. Ideas 
are either thoughts or the object of thought. We usually 
understand them in the latter sense, and identify them 
with the objective reality in that it is intelligible. We 
regard them as the reality in its relation to our intellective 
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faculty. To call them in this sense innate would be to 
place the objective reality in the mind, and to make sub- 
ject and object identical. If, on the other hand, we take 
ideas as the thoughts or simple apprehensions themselves, 
and regard them as innate, not formed by actually appre- 
hending the objective reality, we fall into pure idealism, 
and can never logically assert any reality but the soul 
itself, or le moi, and its affections, — pure Fichteism. The 
solution of the difficulty is only in regarding thought or 
idea, subjectively taken, as the product of the simultaneous 
action of subject and object, formed by the intuitive ap- 
prehension or perception of the object actually and actively 
present to the subject, and concurring with it. Intellectual 
ideas are, then, not innate, in the sense of pertaining to 
the inneity of the subject, but are intuitions, that is, actual 
perceptions of the intelligible actively present, or present 
as a vis activa to the intellect. We as really and as truly 
apprehend in intellectual intuition intelligibles, as in sen- 
sible intuition sensibles. If intellectual, moral, and relig- 
ious ideas pertain to the purely intelligible world, and are 
really intuitions, we must either admit that man can act as 
a pure intelligence, or else assert that these ideas cannot be 
represented to the mind, and made objects of the reflective 
understanding, as distinguished from the intuitive, without 
sensible signs of some sort, that is, without what we call 
language. 

The Peripatetics — and our author at times seems to 
agree with them — suppose that they have these sensible 
signs in the sensible world itself, or rather in those phan- 
tasms from which they hold that the intelligible is ob- 
tained by abstraction. We concede at once that man is 
incapable of pure intellections, and that he never has in- 
tuition of the intelligible without at the same time and in 
the same intuitive act having intuition of the sensible. 
To have the purely intelligible, he must distinguish it from 
the sensible apprehended along with it. But what we 
contend here is, that the intelligible is really, though in- 
distinctly, apprehended, and is not obtained mediately 
through the sensible, or by way of abstraction from phan- 
tasms. We cannot admit this phantastic origin of ideas. 
The intelligible is presented with but not in the phantasm, 
or sensible perception, and therefore cannot be said to be 
sensibly represented. ‘The sensible is the concomitant, 
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but not the sign, of the intelligible. How then seize the 
purely intelligible, and separate ordistinguish it from the 
sensible? Man is not a pure intelligence, and yet only a 
pure intelligence could do this, without a sensible sign 
representing the intelligible. ‘To this process, therefore, 
which we call reflection, a process of distinguishing, sep- 
arating, comparing, &c., we contend that language is 
necessary, and thus far we agree with the Traditionalists. 
In fact Father Chastel himself seems to concede all we 
here assert. 


‘“* Voyons donc sur quoi peut étre fondée cette nécessité abso- 
lue de la parole pour penser. Nous tenons 4 le professer haute- 
ment: nous sommes loin, trés-loin de méconnaitre l’importance 
du langage, non-seulement pour l’échange de nos pensées avec 
nos semblables, mais pour les opérations les plus solitaires de notre 
esprit. Nous pouvons, a la vue d’un objet sensible, en concevoir 
l'idée ; nous pouvons conserver cette idée et la rappeler, au besoin, 
a notre souvenir. La n’est pas le nécessite des mots ou des signes. 
Mais lorsqu’il s’agit d’abstraire les qualités diverses des choses, de 
les considérer 4 part et indépendamment des objets pergus; de 
comparer ces objets, de recueillir leurs ressemblances et leurs 
differences, leurs innombrables rapports et tous les phénoménes 
de cause et d’effet; lorsqu’il s’agit de combiner a l’infini ces rap- 
ports et ces phénoménes, et de former d’une maniére quelconque 
des idées abstraites, générales, insensibles ; lorsqu’il s’agit surtout 
de conserver et de fixer sous le regard de l’esprit ces idées si 
mobiles et si fugitives; de les préciser et de les classer, pour 
empécher qu’elles ne s’effacent, ou qu’elles ne se confondent ; 
pour é€tre en état de les rappeler 4 volonté, de maniére que 
chacune d’elles se présente toujours la méme et sous le méme 
aspect ; alors on sent de quel secours, de quelle nécessité sont les 
mots et les expressions. Sans un signe particulier, attaché a 
chaque idée, en quelque sorte comme une étiquette, pour la dé- 
terminer et la caractériser, tout ce monde d’idées subtiles, légéres, 
indécises, flotterait dans l’esprit, tourbillonnerait, s’évanouirait 
comme les atomes dans |’espace. 

‘“* Mais conclure de la qu’aucune idée ne peut jamais précéder 
le mot dans l’esprit; que sa présence, méme momentanee, y est 
impossible avant celle du mot, est une autre exagération non moins 
insoutenable, et que ne fera jamais accepter la nouvelle école.” 


pp. 94, 95. 


We agree entirely with Father Chastel in his conclu- 
sion. We hold that ideas in his sense of the term, that 
is, as apprehensions, always precede the word, and that 
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language is never necessary to present the intelligible to 
the intuitive faculty of the soul. It is necessary only to 
re-present it. ‘This necessity does not exist in relation to 
sensible things, or those which have natural sensible signs. 
It is not thought, strictly taken, even in the reflective order, 
that demands language, but memory, and hence only in 
those operations of the understanding in which memory 
intervenes do we, or can we, assert the necessity of lan- 
guage. In contemplation, in meditation even, the mind 
often proceeds without the use of language; but reflection 
always implies memory, for it is a return of the mind upon 
its own past thoughts, or intuitions, which is possible 
only in case these intuitions, or the reality held in them, 
are re-presented to it. ‘These cannot be retained and repre- 
sented without sensible signs, which fix them for the 
memory. Without these signs they would fall into what 
in the schools is called direct consciousness, where they 
are seizable only by a pure intelligence, which man is not. 

The other point, whether man could or could not have 
invented language, is one which we cannot now discuss at 
length. We have maintained, as our readers know, that 
he could noi, and Father Chastel concedes that he has not, 
for he holds with us that the first man was created think- 
ing and speaking. We have never meant to assert that 
it is metaphysically impossible ; all we have meant is that 
it is practically impossible. In matters of this sort a moral 
impossibility is all that any philosopher ever denies or 
affirms. Language implies society, and society is incon- 
ceivable without language of some sort. Absolutely speak- 
ing, everything natural to man is possible naturally to 
him; for if not, it would not be natural but supernatural. 
And yet no theologian would venture to maintain that it 
is practically possible for a man in his present state to 
comprehend and conform to the whole natural order with- 
out supernatural assistance. It may be said, that, as so- 
ciety is natural and as language is necessary to it, man 
must have had the natural capacity to invent it, and to 
deny it would be to deny that God could have created 
man in a state of pure nature. But this by no means fol- 
lows. We might as well say that man must have been 
able to invent or acquire his social instincts, or the natural 
elements without which he cannot live. We have the 
right to assume, that when God made mana social animal 
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and intended him for society, he gave him all that was 
necessary to render his social life practicable. As speech 
is necessary to society, to assume that God gave it, and 
that man could not otherwise have had it, is only assum- 
ing that God created man a social animal, and gave him 
what was essential to his destiny as such. Language may 
be regarded as a part of man’s original social endowment, 
as included in those things which were necessary to enable 
him to live in society. ‘To maintain, then, that man could 
not have himself invented language, involves no theologi- 
cal difficulty that we can see, and interposes no obstacle 
to the assertion of pure nature against the Jansenists, or 
human reason against the ultra-supernaturalists. All that 
we are required to maintain in this view of the case is, 
not that man could have invented language, but that he 
can by his natural powers use it, or speak without the 
grant of a supernatural faculty. 

We confess, therefore, that we cannot understand the 
importance that Father Chastel attaches to the hypothesis 
that man might have invented speech. He admits that he 
defends it only as a possible hypothesis, for he himself 
holds that God created man not only thinking, but speak- 
ing, or endowed him with language the first moment of 
his existence. What practical consequence then follows 
from the hypothesis of the Traditionalists, that man could 
not have invented language, providing they do not go 
further, and say he cannot think without language? It 
may be that they have not proved their hypothesis, but, as 
far as we can judge, he has not proved his. ‘The only 
argument he uses to prove that man could have invented 
language, that is, a system of artificial signs for the com- 
munication of ideas, is drawn from those who are born 
deaf and dumb. On the authority of professors, he asserts 
that the deaf and dumb do invent a real language of signs. 
But we beg him to take note, that, though they really have 
such a language, he presents no facts which prove that 
they have themselves alone invented it. The system of 
signs followed in our institutious for the deaf and dumb 
has been invented for them by those who had language; 
and the signs they followed before, in the bosom of their 
families, were not their sole invention, but even more the 
invention of those members of their families who were 
neither deaf nor dumb. ‘This all-important fact he over- 
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looks. But till he has shown that the possession of lan- 
guage by their families has had no part in the invention of 
these signs, he can conclude nothing from them in favor 
of his hypothesis. All that he can conclude from his 
long and even wearisome discussions with regard to 
deaf mutes is, not that man can invent language, but 
that he can translate the language of the ear into the lan- 
guage of the eye, and that he does not need language to 
enable him to think in the intuitive order. Indeed, the 
learned author seems himself to be aware that he fails to 
prove his hypothesis, and very nearly admits that all he 
has done is to prove that the Traditionalists have not 
proved theirs. 

We are not insensible to the importance of asserting 
the possibility of the state of pure nature, and we are well 
aware that Calvinism and Jansenism originate in denying 
that God could, if he had chosen, have created man, seclusa 
ratione culpe,as he is now born, whence they are led to 
assert that what man lost in the Fall was a part of his 
nature; but we see not how denying that man could have 
invented language, although conceded to be necessary to 
his social life, can by any possibility affect that question, 
any more than to deny that man could have invented air, 
fire, or water. Suppose it in some sense external, it amounts 
to nothing, for there are many things external, which, if 
God had not given them, man could never have obtained. 
Moreover, we must not forget to be on our guard against 
excessive rationalism. If we concede to the rationalists, 
that man, beginning without language, could by his own 
unaided powers have gradually invented a language so 
complicated and so perfect in its structure, so rich in its re- 
sources, and so beautiful in its expressions, as the Greek, 
for instance, we hardly know what degree of progress we 
could deny to our modern humanitarians. There is, we 
venture to say, no system of human thought, ancient or 
modern, that equals the perfection of any of our modern 
cultivated languages. English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, any of these languages contains in itself a truer 
and richer philosophy than is entertained by any of those 
who speak it. How could men invent a language without 
language, and embody in it a philosophy far superior to 
any they have ever been able to embody in their systems ? 
Father Chastel recognizes the distinction we make be- 
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tween discovering truth and proving it. It will not do to 
build science on faith, or to maintain that the existence of 
God, the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and the 
difference between good and evil, regarded by our theolo- 
gians as the preamble to faith, cannot be certainly proved 
by human reason. ‘These, though originally commu- 
nicated by revelation, must be naturally demonstrable, be 
truths of science, as well as of faith. Father Chastel, 
therefore, contends that man must have been able to dis- 
cover them by his natural reason. In this, as against 
the Traditionalists, who appear to deny them to be truths 
of natural reason, and to contend that we can in no sense 
know them but as taught by a revelation from without, 
he is certainly right. But may not the Traditionalists 
also be right against him, when they contend that man 
was originally taught them by his Maker, and could never 
have di:covered them, as truths in the reflective order, if he 
had not been so taught them? May not he and they find 
a point of agreement in distinguishing between discover- 
ing and demonstrating, and in saying that, although man 
could not have discovered them as objects of disunct re- 
flection without being taught them, yet now they are 
represented to him in language he can by his natural 
reason demonstrate them? ‘This would combine both the 
Traditional and the rational proof, leave man capable of real 
science, make a real distinction between science and faith, 
and avoid all confusion of the truths of the natural order 
and those of the supernatural order, as Father Chastel very 
properly wishes. Is it not possible that our author has dis- 
missed this distinction a little too cavalierly, and that it de- 
serves a little more attention than he seems to have paid 
it? He himself resorts to it when he wishes to prove that 
Bergier and others, claimed by the Traditionalists, were 
not of their school. The only argument he brings against 
it is, that language could not present these truths to the 
mind of the child ignorant of them. But this is not conclu- 
sive. ‘That the words which represent them could not pre- 
sent, that is, express, them to the child that as yet has no 
intuition of them, we concede; but whence the necessity 
of supposing that the child is destitute of the intuition? 
The author has not disproved intelligible intuition, or proved 
that we apprehend the intelligible only in the sensible, and 
the general only in the particular. He does not pretend 
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that Peripateticism is anything more than a probable hy- 
pothesis, and he is, therefore, not entitled to conclude from 
it as if it were certain and undeniable truth. 

The difficulty with both Father Chastel and the Tra- 
ditionalists arises, we think, from their denying, overlook- 
ing, or not appreciating the fact that human reason has 
immediate intuition of the intelligible. The 'Traditionalists, 
not conceding this fact, are obliged to assume that the 
human mind is in no relation with the intelligible, as dis- 
tinguished from the sensible, till instructed by society, 
which preserves the tradition of the revelation originally 
made to the first man. This necessarily denies all science, 
properly so called, or, what is the same thing, builds science 
on faith, making the act of faith precede the act of reason, 
which is impossible, since there can be no act of faith un- 
less there has been previously an act of reason. Father 
Chastel sees this, and, fortified by the decisions of the 
Church, the teaching of doctors, and common sense, refutes 
it successfully ; but denying, or at least not holding, intelli- 
gible intuition, he himself fails to give any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the real problem, or any clear and certain 
statement of the truth opposed to the error of the Tradi- 
tionalists. After all, it is more as a theologian than as a 
philosopher that he refutes them. ‘The fact is, both he 
and they are virtually sensists, and hold the Peripatetic 
maxim, that nihil est in intellectu, quod prius non fuerit 
in sensu. ‘They, starting from this maxim of Aristotle, 
maintain that the human intellect can have cognition only 
of sensibles, and can come into possession of intellectual 
ideas, as they call them, only by means of external instruc- 
tion ; he, recoiling from this, and not quite prepared to 
accept the doctrine of innate ideas, contends that we pos- 
sess these ideas only by way of mental abstraction from 
sensible intuitions or phantasms. He sees clearly enough, 
that, admitting neither innate ideas nor intelligible intuition, 
the Traditionalists place the human mind out of the con- 
dition of being even the recipient of the instruction they 
suppose, for they leave nothing in it to correspond to the 
meaning of the words through which it must be commu- 
nicated. ‘There is no magic in language, in mere words, 
that can put the mind in possession of ideas of an order of 
which it knows nothing, and can of itself know nothing. 
We do not know a language by committing its words to 
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memory, but by learning the meaning of the words them- 
selves. In the case of a foreign language we learn it 
ordinarily by translating its words into the corresponding 
words of our own language. We know our own mother 
tongue only in so far as we know the things its signs stand 
for, and we may say it is only by the verba mentis that we 
can understand the verba vocis, or external speech. It 
would be impossible through external language to teach 
anything to a mind that was perfectly blank, for we can 
teach the unknown only by attaching it in some way to 
the known. It is only by virtue of a correspondence or 
analogy between the natural and the supernatural, that 
man is capable of receiving a supernatural revelation, or 
of finding in the mysteries of faith anything for his own 
understanding beyond empty words. ‘The Traditionalists, 
by representing the mind as destitute of intellectual ideas, 
and as unable to behold the intelligible intuitively, really 
deny the possibility of such ideas, even in the natural order, 
and therefore really, though unintentionally, deny that 
man can even be the subject of a supernatural revelation. 
But while Father Chastel sees all this clearly enough, 
he does not see that, by assuming that the intelligible is 
apprehended not immediately in intuition, but only medi- 
ately in sensation, he has to encounter a strictly analogous 
difficulty, because the intelligible by no conceivable men- 
tal process whatever is attainable from sensations or purely 
sensible data, — from the intuition of sensible things no 
more than from sensible signs. We readily concede that 
the intelligible is never intuitively apprehended by itself 
alone, and is always presented to us along with the sen- 
sible; but if it is not actually and immediately presented, 
actually and immediately apprehended, it cannot be ob- 
tained at all. The analysis of sensation can give only sen- 
sation, or the sensible object. ‘To hold the intelligible, or 
to contemplate it by itself, we must undoubtedly separate 
it from the sensible phenomenon, as St. Thomas teaches. 
But if it was not originally distinct from the sensible ele- 
ment of the phenomenon, we could not separate or distin- 
guish it,and all we should have for it would be a simple 
mental abstraction, formed by the mind, and without the 
least conceivable objective value. Our cognition would 
be restricted, objectively considered, to the sensible or non- 
intelligible world, and we should have no knowledge at 
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all, properly so called, — none at least above that which we 
detect in brutes. We should be compelled to reduce all 
our ideas, with Condillac, to “sensations transformed.” 
The intelligible would be to us as if it were not, and we 
could never receive a revelation of the supernatural, be- 
cause we should want the natural ideas by which its mys- 
teries could be connected with our natural intelligence. 
The only way we can see of escaping this conclusion is to 
regard the sensible as naturally corresponding to the intel- 
ligible, which in a certain sense it does, since God is simi- 
litudo rerum omnium. But we must remember that it is 
nature that copies or imitates God, not God that copies or 
imitates nature ; the sensible that imitates the intelligible, 
not the intelligible that imitates the sensible. We must 
know the original in order to detect the resemblance in the 
copy. So, unless we suppose intelligible intuition, which 
puts the mind in possession of the original, the idea exem- 
plaris, the fact alleged can avail nothing. 

The recognition of the fact of immediate intuition of 
the intelligible solves every difficulty in the case, and we 
confess that we do not understand the unwillingness of 
Father Chastel and the Traditionalists to accept it. Man 
is intellective as well as sensitive by nature; and if so, he 
must be as capable of intelligible as of sensible intuitions. 
Why, then, is there any more propriety ir supposing the 
intelligible is obtained from the sensible, than in supposing 
the sensible is obtained from the intelligible? All Cath- 
olics must hold, that ratio Dei existentiam cum certitudine 
probare potest,— reason can prove with certainty the ex- 
istence of God,—and therefore that the existence of 
God is a matter of science as well as of faith. But 
how can reason prove with certainty what it does not in- 
tuitively apprehend? Men certainly do and can know 
God, at least that he is, and is God, by the light of reason, 
but who will pretend that our cognitions can embrace 
matter not included in our intuitions? Why, then, since 
God is the intelligible, and, if we can know him, intelligible 
to us, hesitate to say that we have intuition of the intelli- 
gible? All knowledge is either intuitive or reflective. 
But as reflection is a return of the mind on its own past 
thoughts, reflective knowledge can never include any mat- 
ter not included in our intuition. This is not a theory or 
an hypothesis in our understanding of the subject, but a 
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plain matter of fact. We cannot understand, therefore, the 
fear which many of our friends have of it. Is it attach- 
ment to routine, adherence to system, a reverence for great 
names, or a fear of being found to agree on any point with 
Gioberti? Oris there something in it which we do not 
see, that militates against faith, or the approved methods of 
explaining or defending the Christian mysteries ? 

There is no name in philosophy that we respect more 
than we do that of St. Thomas, but in philosophy we 
swear by the words of no human master. “ Call no man,” 
said our Lord, “master on earth, for one is your master 
in heaven.” In heavenly things, in all that pertains to 
faith, we own a master, and we are content to sit at his 
feet and learn; but in earthly things, in matters of pure 
reason, so long as we keep within the limits of faith, we 
hold ourselves free. And it will not do for men who are 
vindicating the rights of reason, and who contend that 
reason without revelation is able to discover and prove all 
the great elementary truths of natural religion, to restrict 
our freedom by the authority of great names. The single 
name of St. Thomas, if against us, would, no doubt, be 
a presumption that we were in error; but on a point of 
simple natural reason we should not regard it as conclu- 
sive, for we believe it is lawful to dissent from even his 
philosophical opinions, when one has solid reasons for 
doing so. .There are passages in St. Thomas which seem 
to us quite too favorable to modern sensism; but, as we 
have shown on another occasion, we do not believe that, 
fairly and honestly interpreted, he can be said to have held 
any of the errors of that system. We do not pretend that 
he formally taught the doctrine on intuition we have set 
forth, but we have studied him to no purpose if he teaches 
the contrary. He explains, after Aristotle, cognition by 
means of intelligible species and phantasms, or the intellec- 
tus agens and sensation; but he teaches expressly that the 
intelligible species is that by which the mind attains to the 
cognition of the intelligible, not that in which it terminates, 
and that what the mind really obtains or apprehends 
through them is the intelligible object itself. The intelli- 
gible species furnished by the intellectus agens, translated 
into plain English, is simply the intellectual light, or that 
property of the intellect by virtue of which it is capable of 
cognizing the intelligible, and in our modern modes of 
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thought is included in the intellectual faculty itself. The 
doctrine of St. Thomas, as we understand it, is, that man 
is intelligent by virtue of a created light, or reason, which 
is made in the image and likeness of the Divine Reason, 
and therefore contains in itself, in a participated sense, the 
ideas, types, species, or images of whatever we are naturally 
capable of knowing. It is by virtue of these ideas, types, 
images, or species, that the intellect is capable of cognition. 
Evidently, then, the intelligible species is really a property 
of the intellectual faculty, and that which makes it intel- 
lective. It is included in the subject, and goes to make up 
what we call the intellect. Hence, to say that man takes 
cognizance of the intelligible by means of the intelligible 
species, means, in the system of St. Thomas, precisely what 
we mean when we say man has direct and immediate in- 
tuition of it. There is then really no discrepancy between 
the doctrine of St. Thomas and ours, and the apparent 
discrepancy arises from the fact, that he carried his analysis 
of the intellect a step or two further than we do ours. St. 
Thomas never really taught the sensist doctrine which 
some would father upon him, that the intelligible is mere- 
ly inferred or concluded from sensible data. All he taught 
was that the intelligible is never apprehended without the 
sensible, and that, to be distinctly apprehended, it must be 
abstracted, that is, separated or distinguished by reflection, 
from the phantasms along with which it was originally 
presented, which is precisely the doctrine we contend for. 
At least, it is so we understand the Angelic Doctor, and 
therefore we do not seem to ourselves to depart from the 
real sense of the ‘Thomist philosophy. 

But we have no disposition to enter further at present 
into this discussion. We think, if the two parties now so 
fiercely pitted against each other in France would recog- 
nize the fact that reason has two modes of activity, one 
intuitive and the other reflective, and understand that in 
the reflective order language is necessary to represent — not 
present, but re-present — the intelligible, and that reflection 
proves, but does not discover, rational truth, they might 
shake hands and be friends; for no Catholic will pretend 
that reason in our fallen state is able without revelation to 
build up a complete system of even natural religion and 
morality. We beg Father Chastel to do us the justice to 
believe that we have made these remarks more by way of 
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suggestion than of criticism, and for the Traditional system 
no less than for his own. We certainly have no intention 
of dogmatizing on philosophy, and we every day feel less 
and less our competency to do so. We see and feel deeply 
the importance of sound philosophical views, and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining in all its rights and value the natural 
reason with which God has endowed us, and which, though 
darkened by the Fall, still remains reason. We cannot fore- 
go it, for if we should we should cease to be men, and 
cease to be able to receive and believe the Christian reve- 
lation. Calvinism, by its exaggerated supernaturalism, by 
its doctrine of total depravity, and its annihilation of 
nature for anything good, declaring our best acts done 
without grace sinful and deserving eternal damnation, 
drove us into infidelity, into a denial of the proper super- 
natural, and the assertion of an exaggerated rationalism. 
Catholicity has redeemed us, and taught us that the super- 
natural presupposes the natural. The old problem which 
tormented us and so many of our friends, how to reconcile 
reason and faith, is no longer a problem for us, for we 
cannot conceive how it is possible there should be any dis- 
crepancy between them. Each has its place, and each 
may be said to serve the other. We can no more consent 
to decry reason than we can faith, or to restrict the sphere 
of the one than of the other. 

We always mean to recognize in its fullest sense the 
whole body of rational truth; but we have no great con- 
fidence in our ability to set it forth in its systematic com- 
pleteness. We feel that it becomes us to be modest and 
diffident of ourselves, and we may well fail where such a 
man as Father Chastel does not completely succeed. For 
ourselves, we feel that to ascertain and accept the truth of 
different schools is the best way to refute their errors. We 
should have been better pleased if the author had taken 
more pains to find a good sense in M. de Bonald’s writings, 
and disengaged his truth from the errors which too often 
accompany it. It is clear to us, from the extracts the author 
makes, that he has done M. de Bonald scant justice, and 
that, had he been as generous to him as he is to Bergier, 
he could have proved him far less of a Traditionalist than 
he represents him. We do not like to see that great and 
good man, who did so much for religion and_philoso- 
phy in France at a time when there were comparatively 
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few manly voices to speak out for either, pursued with so 
much acharnement. It is evident to us, that in his real 
thought, we say not in his expression, he went very little 
further than we should be disposed to go. Indeed, we 
think a more conciliatory disposition on the part of either 
school, and less of exclusiveness, would be not only to the 
advantage of charity, but also of philosophical truth. 
Mutual explanations might lead, we should think, to 
mutual understanding. 


Art. V.—The Papal Conspiracy exposed, and Protestant- 
ism defended, in the Light of Reason, History, and Scrip- 
ture. By Epwarp Bercuer, D. D. Boston: Stearns 
& Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 420. 


We assure the author, that it is very far from our inten- 
tion to offer a formal reply to the false charges, calumnies, 
and illogical conclusions of his elaborate volume, which 
contains the quintessence of Evangelical acidity double 
distilled. He may have more natural ability, but he is, if 
possible, less truthful and amiable than the Rev. Rufus W. 
Clark, reviewed in the first article in our present number. 
We will, however, concede that, if his Papal Conspiracy 
exposed had been issued before that article was written, we 
should have selected it as the subject of our comments, in- 
stead of Romanism in America, for it was our wish to take 
the most malignant, the most bitter, and the least scrupu- 
lous Protestant production against Catholics that we could 
lay our hands on. In this point of view, Dr. Beecher’s 
volume is superior to Mr. Clark’s. It is even more savage 
in its spirit, more elaborate in its falsehoods, more vigorous 
in its sophistry, if less polished in its literary execution. 
Yet it must be admitted that both are admirable specimens 
of Evangelical literature, and, if they could be used, would 
be a very good substitute for vinegar. 

Dr. Edward Beecher is a son of the renowned Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and brother of the really able and independent 
Henry Ward Beecher, and of the world-famous or world- 
notorious Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 
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Cabin. He is not naturally imbecile, or even destitute of 
logical power. We think nature has even been liberal to 
him, and that, placed in favorable circumstances and under 
genial influences, he would have proved himself worthy of 
esteem both as a thinker and as a writer. But he is a 
melancholy example of the influence of modern Evangeli- 
calism to prevent all manly development of the intellect, and 
all generous and noble expansion of the heart. His Puri- 
tanism, which he has never had the manliness to shake off, 
has kept him in a state of intellectual childhood, and pre- 
vented him from opening his heart to the genial rays of 
the sun of justice. He knows no freedom, and remains 
cramped, “ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” by his Protes- 
tantism, which cannot stand a moment before free thought 
and warm love, and can be defended only by falsehood, 
misrepresentation, calumny, vituperation, and chicane. 
If anything could deepen our disgust at Evangelicalism, 
it would be the book before us, which proves its power 
to extinguish a naturally noble mind and a naturally 
generous heart. Dr. Beecher, we hesitate not to say, was 
born for better things; he might have been a man, and 
have done a man’s work; but having early stuck in the 
mire of Calvinism, he can save his race only as a beacon, 
or as the drunken Helotes served to teach temperance to 
the Spartan youth. 

Dr. Beecher is haunted by strange visions of a Papal 
conspiracy against American Protestantism and American 
liberty, and in his agitated dreams he calls out upon his 
countrymen to put an extinguisher upon Catholicity. The 
poor man is certainly dreaming. ‘There is no conspiracy 
of the sort he imagines. We probably know as much of 
the subject as he does, and our word is as good as his; and 
we tell him and our countrymen that there is no Papal 
conspiracy in the case, and the only conspiracy we know 
of is that of Protestantism in the Know-Nothing move- 
ment, to deprive Catholics of their political and civil rights, 
and perhaps to exterminate them, or to expel them from 
the country. “ Even Mr. Brownson,” the author says, “ con- 
fesses that there is a system designed to exterminate Prot- 
estantism, not by force, but by argument and conviction.” 
Suppose Mr. Brownson does so confess. What then? Sup- 
pose that what he confesses, or rather asserts, is true, does 
it prove the reality of “a Papal conspiracy”? Catholicity 
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and Protestantism, as everybody knows, are mutually an- 
tagonistic. A man cannot be a Protestant without being 
opposed to Catholicity, or a Catholic without being op- 
posed to Protestantism. The Church labors to make all 
men Catholics, and Dr. Beecher labors, we suppose, to 
make all men Protestants. The success of either is, in the 
nature of the case, the extermination of the other. Even 
Dr. Beecher, we should suppose, could understand this 
much. The Church, in fulfilling her divine mission, seeks 
to convert all the non-Catholic portion of the people of 
this country to Catholicity, to gather them within her com- 
munion, and to nourish them at her breast, that she may 
present them pure and holy to her heavenly Spouse. Should 
she succeed in doing this, she would, of course, exterminate 
Protestantism. But here is no conspiracy. All is open and 
avowed. It is precisely what, if the Christian Church, she 
must aim at, and what she has always and everywhere 
aimed at, and to prove that it is so is no proof or exposure 
of a Papal or any other conspiracy. It is no wonderful 
discovery. 

The Church works in open day, and all her proceedings 
are public. She avows her object, and her means of at- 
taining it. Her object is to convert the whole world in 
general, and, if you please, this country in particular, to 
Catholicity. But by what means? By force? No. But 
by “ argument and conviction.” That is, by convincing the 
reason and the will that she is God’s Church, out of which 
salvation is not possible. ‘This supposes that she seeks 
only voluntary converts, and that she exterminates Protes- 
tantism only by convincing Protestants of its falsity, and 
inducing them voluntarily to abandon it. Now, does Dr. 
Beecher confess that, in an open field and fair play, Protes- 
tantism cannot stand before Catholicity? Does he call it a 
“ conspiracy,” to resolve to attack Protestantism by argu- 
ment, by an appeal to the reason of Protestants? Would 
he maintain that a Protestant convinced of the falsity of 
Protestantism and the truth of Catholicity ought not to 
be allowed to profess himself a Catholic? Would he go so 
far as to deny to Catholicity the right to make converts if 
she can by “argument and conviction”? Does he feel 
that it is all over with Protestantism if Catholicity is free 
to combat it by argument? If so, how is it that he profess- 
es to defend it “in the light of reason, history, and Scrip- 
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ture”? If reason, history, and Scripture are on the side of 
Protestantism, what has it to fear in argument with Cath- 
olicity? Why does it call in force to close the reason and 
shut the mouth of its opponent? No man is ever against 
reason, unless he feels or fears that reason is against him. 

If Dr. Beecher had spoken of a Protestant conspiracy 
for the extermination of Catholicity, he would have spoken 
of what is not at all an imagination or a dream. Every- 
body knows that Protestants express their determination 
to exterminate Catholicity, not in our country only, but in 
all countries. ‘T'o this end they have formed and sustained 
alliances and associations, in conjunction with acknowl- 
edged conspirators, for the purpose of revolutionizing every 
Catholic state in Europe, in the hope that, by revolution- 
izing the state in the sense of Red Republicanism, they 
will put an end to the Papacy, and with the Papacy, to 
Catholicity. They have conspired, and still conspire, with 
Mazzini and other revolutionary leaders, against the Church, 
the grand bulwark of social freedom and of social order. 
They have gone further; they have formed a real and un- 
deniable conspiracy,—a secret society, a secret organi- 
zation, sustained by the most rigid rules, and, if not belied, 
by the most fearful oaths, — whose express object is to 
deprive Catholics of all their political rights, to reduce 
them, if it suffers them to live, to the condition of slaves 
‘in their native land, and for no offence but that of wor- 
shipping God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. ‘They have succeeded i in possessing themselves of 
the government of this ancient Commonwealth, and they 
are laboring in secret conclave to get that of the Union, 
and to place the whole political power of this country in 
the hands of this secret society, governed by unknown 
and irresponsible chiefs, and substituting a secret and in- 
visible despotism for the constitutional and public author- 
ity of the people. Now, with this well-known Protestant 
conspiracy against Catholics, with its ramifications through- 
out the U nion, and perhaps throughout Christendom, what 
more shameless, what more satanic, than for a man like 
Dr. Beecher to turn round and accuse us of a “ Papal con- 
spiracy ” against Protestantism? We are exposed at any 
moment to the fury of a Protestant mob, inflamed by the 
passionate appeals of Protestant ministers ; our churches are 
blown up, burnt down, or desecrated ; the ‘sanctuary of our 
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private schools and colleges is invaded, or threatened to be 
invaded, by illegal and unconstitutional legislative commit- 
tees; our dead are all but denied a burial; our children are 
kidnapped and placed in Protestant families to be brought 

up in what we regard as a damnable heresy ; legislatures 
are devising ways and means to confiscate the funds given 
by Catholic charity for the support of divine worship and 
feeding of the poor; our lives and property are insecure, 
and the authorities afford us hardly a shadow of protec- 
tion; and our rights as Catholics, as citizens, or as men 
are every day trampled upon with impunity; and yet 
Protestants have the incredible impudence to accuse us of 
conspiracy, to represent themselves as the victims of our 
secret councils, — as in danger from us of losing their liberty, 
and may be their lives!’ This is adding mockery to injury, 
and, if it is a fair exhibition of Protestantism, as we have 
but too much evidence that it is, we and all Catholics can- 
not be too thankful to Almighty God, that we are not 
Protestants. 

Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. Nothing 
can more glearly prove that Protestants are demented, 
than their present violence against Catholies. Never 
has Protestantism been willing to concede to Catholicity 
an open field and fair play. It boasts of religious lib- 
erty, but the only religious liberty it has ever recognized 
is its liberty by civil pains and penalties, or by material 
force, to shut the reason and close the mouth of Catholics. 
No country has ever become Protestant through the labors 
of peaceful Protestant missionaries, or by appeals to rea- 
son, history, and Scripture. Among whatever people 
Protestantism has gained an establishment, it has been 
by violence, by civil or physical force, and wherever it 
has sustained itself, it has been by falsehood, misrepre- 
sentation, calumny, and for the most part by civil laws 
disabling Catholics. It was not to be expected that it 
would change its nature on being transplanted to this New 
World. It indeed used fair words, and appeared gentle 
and tolerant when Catholicity was not here, or when it 
was so weak as to excite no fears; but the moment that 
Catholics became a little numerous, and seemed likely to 
gain a permanent foothold in the country, its tiger nature 
broke forth as of old. It could not be otherwise, for it is 
only a modern form of that old Gentilism which in the 
martyr ages cried out so vehemently, Christianos ad leones! 
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Christians to the lions! This is now seen, and save for 
the sake of Protestants we do not regret it. In fact, we 
rejoice to see Protestantism exposing itself, throwing off the 
mask, and confessing itself to be able to sustain itself only 
by persecution. This book by Dr. Beecher justifies all that 
we have ever said against Protestantism, and the rage of 
the Evangelicals against unoffending Catholics now ex- 
hibited will disgust every intelligent and fair-minded man 
in the Protestant ranks with a pretended religion that can 
inspire it. These recent movements show Protestantism 
in its true light, in its inherent ugliness, and will drive 
from the Protestant ranks all who have the least love of 
justice and fair dealing in their hearts. For, after all, what 
have we as Catholics done to provoke them? Have we 
not always, in these United States, demeaned ourselves as 
good and loyal citizens? Have we ever resorted to unfair 
or underhanded methods in our dealings with Protestants ? 
Have we ever denied or sought to deny them any of their 
rights? Have we ever burnt down any of their meeting- 
houses or school-houses? Have we ever tarred and feath- 
ered any of their ministers? Have we kidnapped their or- 
phan children, placed them with Catholics, and foreed them 
to grow up in our religion? When have we set snares for 
unsuspecting Protestants? When have we attempted to 
convert them by any but fair, open, and honorable means? 
When have we tried to provoke them to riot and blood- 
shed? When have we mobbed them, and shot them down 
in the streets, or in their own houses? Or when have we 
without provocation stirred up a mob against them, killed 
and wounded large numbers of them, and then published 
in all the journals that it was they who mobbed us, and 
that we acted only in self-defence? Thank God! none of 
these things can be laid to our charge. ‘There are men 
amongst Protestants who know this, and have the honesty 
and manliness to avow it. ‘These see and feel Protestant 
injustice towards us, and we may be assured it will not 
deepen their attachment to Protestantism. 

We are here what the Christians were under Diocletian, 
Galerius, and Maximian, and the Protestants represent 
the part of the persecuting pagans. We are the descend- 
ants of those Christians, holding their faith, and animated 
by the same spirit. They conquered, and so shall we; not 
in slaying, but in being slain. The old pagans were de- 
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feated in the very moment of their apparent triumph, not 
by being slain, but by slaying. Let our soil be saturated 
with the blood of Catholic martyrs, and it will no longer 
bear Protestantism. Protestantism will wither and die. 
How little, then, have we to fear Protestant persecution. 
“It is sweet,” sings the patriot, “to die for our country ” 

how much more sweet to die for our God, who has died 
for us, and to know that in dying for him we win the vic- 
tory? How pants the true soldier of the cross for the 
glorious crown of martyrdom! Courage, my brethren! 
perhaps that crown is reserved for some of us, and that we 
may not always have to envy those who fought the good 
fight under Nero, Decius, and Diocletian. Martyrdom is 
fearful only to those who inflict it, and persecution need 
alarm only persecutors. ‘They, indeed, have reason to fear 
and tremble. We, for ourselves, can forgive them and pray 
for them, nay, thank them for the service they render us ; 
but there is One above us and above them who will not 
forgive them unless they repent. God will avenge his 
Spouse, and the blood of his saints. Let men like Dr. 
Beecher, Rufus W. Clark, and the host of puritanical 
ministers at the head of the violent movements against 
Catholics, reflect on the fate of the persecuting pagan Em- 
perors, and remember that they who are most responsible 
for them are they on whom the Divine vengeance will fall 
swiftest and heaviest. 

We have already said that we have no intention of 
offering a formal reply to Dr. Beecher’s book. It is not 
worthy of an answer. ‘There is noth’. g in it against the 
Church that has not been answered over and over again. 
It may have weight with a few credulous and fanatical 
Protestants, who would read no answer to it were we to 
give one; it may be used as a pretext, by artful and un- 
principled demagogues, for attacking the political and civil 
rights of Catholics; but to all intelligent, well-disposed, 
and fair-minded Protestants it carries with it its own 
refutation. The author has overshot his mark. He lies 
stoutly, but not adroitly. He betrays too openly his ma- 
lignity, and the thoughtful and sober part of his readers 
will not believe that either we, or our Church, are so black 
as he paints us. ‘Then the motives which govern him and 
his brethren are too patent. The undeniable fact is, 
that Protestantism as a religion is in this country on its 
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last legs, and is fast going the way of all the earth. Its 
ministers are losing their social position, their hold on the 
people, and their livelihood. They see and feel that their 
craft is in danger, and that their calling is no longer held in 
reverence or respect by the community at large. They 
are fast sinking into popular contempt, as were sunk, in 
the time of Diocletian, the pagan priests. ‘They must do 
something to recover their standing and influence, and 
they hope to be able to do so by getting up a violent per- 
secution against Catholics. But we tell them it is too 
late. ‘Their day is over, and these violent movements they 
are heading are only the violent throes of one in his agony. 
The people of this country are not yet Catholic, but they 
have lost their confidence in Protestant ministers, and hold 
them in about the esteem that the intelligent Romans, 
under the Empire, held their priests. Whenever a party 
is obliged to resort to a secret organization in order to 
effect its purposes, it virtually confesses its weakness, and 
owns that the public is against it. If it has been in power, 
if it has once held the public, its resort to secret organiza- 
tion and to subterranean methods of operation is a proof 
that it has fallen, and that its doom is sealed. Its agony 
may be long and painful, but in its agony it is. Here is a 
fact that the Protestant leaders would do well to consider. 
Their secret organization, or their readiness to avail them- 
selves of such organization, proves that they have no longer 
the mind or the heart of the American people on their side. 
This Know-Nothing movement is an humiliating confes- 
sion of Protestant weakness; this book of Dr. Beecher is 
a cry of despair from the depths of the American Protes- 
tant heart. 

No doubt expiring Protestantism may be revived to one 
last, vigorous, and desperate effort, as expiring Paganism 
was under Diocletian and Galerius, and the persecution of 
God’s people may be severe and terrible; but that effort 
will exhaust it. ‘To whom the empire will descend, we 
say not; but the people will be found to have had enough 
of Protestantism. No heresy has ever retained its vigor for 
much over three hundred years; those three hundred years 
for Protestantism have passed away, and it seems now to 
have the presentiment of its doom. The American people 
are not yet Catholic, they are not very generally disposed 
to become Catholic; but the day is near at hand when they 
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must make their election between Catholicity and no re- 
ligion. The half-and-half religion of Protestantism no longer 
satisties their hearts, hardly blinds or confuses their intel- 
lectual vision. They are beginning to see that whoso 
holds that God has made a revelation of his will to man 
recognizes, in principle, an authority as universal, as posi- 
tive, as inflexible, and as obligatory, as that which the 
Catholic claims for his Church; that the Protestant, who 
asserts any supernatural authority, can never make good 
his defence against the Catholic, is inconsequent in reject- 
ing Catholicity, and either goes too far or not far enough ; 
and that there is no alternative for a man, who can and 
who does reason, but to fall back either on the Church or 
on unmitigated rationalism. He who questions this is 
ignorant of the state of the American mind. The fact is 
really undeniable, and therefore it is that we tell the Prot- 
estant ministers that their day is over, and that they will 
never recover their authority. Convinced of this, we see 
no use in spending time in replying to their tirades against 
Catholicity. 

There are, however, one or two points raised by Dr. 
Beecher, on which we will offer a few remarks; not for his 
benefit, for he is past all human aid, but for the benefit of 
such honest-minded Protestants as are willing to know the 
truth, and to be just even to Catholics. Professor Park 
of Andover, some years since, asserted that the Church 
teaches that “no faith is to be kept with heretics.” ‘This 
we, of course, denied. Dr. Beecher cites certain docu- 
ments, which he calls Papal bulls, in which he maintains 
that the doctrine is taught. In this he does no great credit 
to his critical sagacity, or to his principles as a moralist. 
The documents assert no doctrine we denied. There is in 
them, even as given by the author, no such doctrine as 
that “no faith is to be kept with heretics.” The only doc- 
trine we find in them bearing on the point is, that men 
who enter into engagements with heretics, or anybody 
else, to do that which it is unlawful or wrong for them to 
do, are not permitted to keep those engagements, but are 
bound to break them off. Does Dr. Beecher maintain the 
contrary? Suppose he had entered into an engagement 
with John Smith to cut my throat, would he be ‘bound to 
keep that engagement? ‘Suppose I entered into an en- 
gagement with some of my associates to burn down his 
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meeting-house, should I be bound to keep it? The doc- 
trine of the Church is, that my faith, lawfully pledged, is 
to be kept; unlawfully pledged, it is not to be ke pt. If i 
pledge myself to heretics to do that which I am free to do, 
which it is lawful and right for me to do, 1 am bound to 
fulfil my engagement; but if I pledge myself to them to 
do that ‘which lam not free to do, which is not lawful and 
right, which it were a sin or a crime in me to do, I am not 
to keep it. I sin in making the engagement, but not in 
breaking it, because the engagement is itself sinful or 
criminal, and therefore null. The same principle governs 
the question of oaths. A lawful oath binds in conscience, 
and is to be kept, to whomsoever it is given; but not an 
unlawful oath. If I swear to do that which is wrong, I sin 
in so swearing, but should sin doubly if I kept the oath. 
Oaths such as are said to be taken by the Know-Nothings 
in their lodges are, by the laws of this State, unlawful and 
criminal. ‘lhe Know-Nothing sins, and commits a crime, 
in taking them, but he does not sin, and is not a perjurer, 
in breaking them, because, being illegal and criminal, they 
were never obligatory. ‘The principle is s, that no man can 
bind himself to sin, or incur an obligation which it would 
be sinful to take, or sinful to keep. Man never is and 
never can be morally bound to do wrong, to sin, or to 
commit a crime. Now suppose Catholics, princes or 
subjects, contract obligations with heretics against the 
rights of the Church, they would sin in contracting those 
obligations, but not in breaking them, for they could not 
be bound to fulfil them. Suppose Dr. Beecher should 
enter into an engagement with some of the followers of the 
late Abner Kneeland, to deprive, by violence, his church 
of their meeting- house, and to convert it into a dancing- 
hall, or an infidel conventicle, would he be bound to keep 
that engagement, or would he sin in breaking it? His sin 
would be in making such an engagement, and would be 
increased by keeping it. He would, even he will concede, 
be bound to break that eng: agement. What would he think 
of us, then, if we should say, Dr. Beecher teaches that no 
faith is to be kept with unbelievers, and that lying and 
perjury are no sin? Just what we think of him, when he 
says the same things of the Church, and alleges that she 
teaches no faith is to be kept with heretics. No faith is to 
be kept with heretics, or with anybody else, when to keep 
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it requires us to sin, or do wrong; but faith is to be kept 
with heretics, and with all others, when to keep it requires 

us to do nothing wrong or unlawful, although it may re- 
quire us to do things against our own interest. Here is 
the whole doctrine of the Church on this subject, and this 
doctrine makes no distinction between the obligation of 
faith pledged to a heretic, and of faith pledged to a Catho- 
lic. He who objects to this doctrine only proves, either 
that he does not understand it, or that he has made no 
great proficiency in moral theology. 

The object of Protestants in bringing this charge against 
Catholics is to make it appear that Catholics cannot be 
loyal to an heretical prince. Loyal to him in that he is a 
heretic, they cannot be; that is, ‘they cannot obey, aid, or 
sustain him in his heresy ; ; but as a prince, in all temporal 
matters, in the whole temporal order, if a legitimate prince, 
they can be, and are bound to be, loyal. If a prince, by the 
constitution of his state, holds his crown only on condition 
of being a Catholic, professing and protecting the Catholic 
religion, as was the case with the German emperors, and 
nearly all the Christian princes of Europe, down to the 
Reformation, his lapse into heresy undoubtedly forfeits bis 
crown, and absolves his subjects, not by a law of the 
Church, but by the constitution of his re alm. So, if the 
queen of Great Britain and Ireland should become a Cath- 
olic, she would, according to the constitution, legally forfeit 
her crown, and her subjects would be absolved from their 
allegiance, for she holds it only on condition of being a 
Protestant. But even in Great Britain, as long as ‘the 
queen holds her crown according to the constitution of 
the realm, Catholics owe her full and unreserved temporal 
allegiance, just as much as they would if she were a Cath- 
olic. In this country, the state, according to the Constitu- 
tion, is bound neither to be Catholic nor Protestant, and 
holds, therefore, under the law of nature alone. Catholics, 
the refore, owe it precisely the same allegiance that non- 
Catholics owe it. We beg the reader here to recall what 
we have said in our article on Liberalism and Socialism. 
Grace does not supersede nature, and therefore all the rights 
a non-Catholic prince has, under the law of nature, over his 
infidel subjects, he has over his Catholic subjects. We are, 
in all temporal matters, just as much bound to be loyal to the 
state here, as we should be if it were professedly Catholic. 
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We Catholics are neither Jansenists nor Calvinists, and 
therefore we admit the reality of the natural law; conse- 
quently, the rights of the state it confers, and the duties of 
subjects it imposes. This is suflicient as to our loyalty to 
an heretical or non-Catholic sovereign. 

There is one other point, the relation of the Papacy, on 
which we wish to make a remark or two in addition to 
what we have said in our review of Mr. Clark’s Roman- 
ism in America. Dr. Beecher, and several others of his 
class, have cited our defence of the supremacy of the spirit- 
ual power, and the subordination of the temporal, and 
given it as their opinion, that we have the advantage as 
against those of our Catholic friends who take the ground 
of what is called Gallicanism. We understand and : appre- 
ciate their motives. 'They wish to promote divisions and 
get up angry controversies among Catholics themselves. 
In this they will signally fail, for we are none of us so 
foolish as to fight one another, when our citadel is besieged 
by the enemy. ‘They think, also, that the Papal power is 
more odious to the American people in the form in which 
we have presented it, than that in which some others pre- 
sent it. But even here they are probably mistaken, and 
there are not a few among Protestants, who, if they are to 
admit the Papacy at all, would sooner accept it as defended 
by Bellarmine than as defended by Bossuet. Let us have 
it, they would say, in its plenitude, in its integrity, not 
mutilated and shorn of its strength. However this may 
be, the Protestant has the right to hold us to the defence 
of ‘the Papacy as defended by Bellarmine, because a Cath- 
olic may hold Bellarmine’s doctrine without suspicion of 
heterodoxy, and no Catholic has the right to insist that 
Protestants shall take Bossuet’s, or even Fénelon’s, as 
the only approved Catholic doctrine. All a Catholic can 
say to a Protestant is, a man may be a Catholic with- 
out holding that the authority exercised by Popes and 
Councils over temporal sovereigns in the Middle Ages was 
an authority inherent in the Papacy, but he cannot tell 
him, that to be a Catholic one must so hold. So, whether 
we are Gallicans or Ultramontanists, Protestants have 
the right, if they choose, to hold us to the defence of the 
Papacy on Ultramontane principles, and we must be 
prepared always so to defend it, till we are able to declare 
by authority that those principles are heterodox. 
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The point made against us is, that, supposing the Pope 
to have the supremacy alleged, Catholics owe him alle- 
giance, and therefore cannot be loyal to the temporal 
government ; or, in another form, the state is so subject to 
the Pope, that it has, and can have, no temporal indepen- 
dence. If all civil government held from the Church, or 
from God through the Church, that i is, under grace and not 
under nature, this objection would be plausible ; but 
this is not the doctrine we defend. There have been three 
classes of governments. 1. Governments that are bound” 
by their constitution to profess and defend the Catholic 
religion. Such was the Holy Roman Empire, revived by 
St. Leo the 'T hird, and conferred on Charle ‘magne. 2, Gov- 
ernments held as fiefs of the Holy See, such as were 
England, Russia, Aragon, Sicily, Naples, and some others. 
3. Governments holding ‘simply under the law of nature, 
as was the case with pagan Rome, and as it is with our 
republic, and most modern states. The relations which 
existed between the first two classes and the Papacy, in so 
far as they were peculiar, do not concern us. For us, the 
question comes up simply as to the relations between the 
Papacy and governments in so far as they hold under the 
law of nature, and have only obligations of the natural 
law to the spiritual. The question, : moreover, does not re- 
late to a non-Catholic people, for the Church does not 
judge them who are without. It has practical importance 
for the American people only in so far as they are Cath- 
olics. Suppose the American people should become Cath- 
olic, what would be, on the principles we have defended, 
the authority of the Pope in regard to their temporal gov- 
ernment? Precisely his authority as the divinely appointed 
guardian and interpreter of the natural law. Supposing, 
what is true, that our civil constitution contains nothing 
repugnant to the law of nature, or natural justice, he would 
have no authority to alter or modify it, and none to require 
the people themselves to alter or modify it. Being the 
legitimate constitution, it would be binding on the Catholic 
conscience, and the law for the Pope in his intercourse 
with the American state, no less than for the citizens 
themselves. He could not absolve us from our allegiance 
to it, because that allegiance is due under the law of na- 
ture, is a precept of the natural as well as the revealed law, 
and the Pope can grant a dispensation from no precept of 
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either law. We must understand that the Pope has 1 
arbitrary power in the case, and has, and claims, as we 
learn from Boniface the Eighth, no authority to dispose 
of temporal kingdoms, or to depose temporal princes at his 
own will and pleasure. Such an authority Bellarmine is 
as far from asserting as is Bossuet himself. The Pope 
does not make the law under which the prince holds, and 
can declare him deposed only in case he has forfeited 
his power by the law under which he holds. Unless the 
prince has forfeited his power by that law, the Pope cannot 
absolve his subjects from their oath of allegiance, for he 
cannot absolve any one from an oath which, in the par- 
ticular case, has not in justice ceased to bind. The real 
nature of the absolution is the judicial declaration, that in 
the particular case, under the particular circumstances, the 
law does not require it to be kept, and therefore that the 
subject is free. ‘The act of deposition is judicial, not legis- 
lative. It does not make or annul the law, but declares 
and applies it. The prince can be deposed only in case he 
is a tyrant, abuses and forfeits his trusts, and his subjects 
can be absolved only in case they are really so in natural 
justice. Here is nothing incompatible with the just free- 
dom and independence of states, and the Papal authority 
is and can be terrible only to tyrants. The Pope is mi: ide 
by it, practically, a simple arbitrator, and exercises by di- 
vine right, and with the weight of his spiritual authority, 
the functions which our peace-men would have exercised 
by a Congress of nations, or which are attempted, with in- 
different success, to be exercised by modern diplomacy. 
It makes him the divinely appointed court of appeal, in 
matters of difference between sovereign and sovereign, and 
between a sovereign and his subjects. The utility of such 
a court, and its necessity to the internal tranquillity of states 
and the peace of Christendom, all good men feel, and not 
a few even among non-Catholics acknowledge. Without 
it, there is or can be no Christendom; there is and can be, 
in the political order, only Gentilism, only a heathendom. 
Protestants make singular blunders whenever the y speak 
of Catholicity. Assuming that the Church is not from 
God, that she is at best a mere human institution, they are 
forced to attempt to explain what they witness amongst 
us on natural, evil, or Satanic principles. ‘They travesty 
our holiest doctrines, and see only craft and wickedness, a 
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secret and Satanic meaning, in our most innocent expres- 
sions, and our most innocent, nay, ovr most praiseworthy, 
proceedings. Nothing can be more edifying than the con- 
duct of our Catholic population under the present Know- 
Nothing provocations. Every one must be struck by their 
singularly calm and collected deportment. They manifest, 
as a body, no excitement, apparently feel no alarm, how 
no disposition to retaliate on their enemies, and quietly 
and peaceably pursue their ordinary avocations. How 
explain this? ‘The Protestant cannot explain it in a good 
sense, and supposes that it is policy, that it is all owing to 
the influence of the priests. ‘The priests have given the 
order, and the poor, superstitious, priest-ridden laity dare 
not disobey. Assuming this to be the fact, Protestants 
even find in it an argument against our religion itself. 
Can it be safe, they argue, to tolerate in a republic a re- 
ligion whose priests have such power over their flocks ? 
To-day, indeed, they exert their power to keep their people 
quiet; but who can say that they may not to-morrow use 
it to stir them up to murder and massacre poor defenceless 
Protestants, or to take away our liberties? But priests are 
men as well as the laity, and have like feelings and pas- 
sions. How happens it, then, that the priests themselves 
are so calm and collected? Whence comes it that they 
can not only restrain their people, but themselves also? 
They are, it is answered, ordered to do so by the Pope. 
The Pope, having certain designs on this country, has 
given his orders, and they must be executed. But by what 
magic does the Pope, more than three thousand miles off, 
secure such unlimited obedience to his orders? How is 
the Pope able, at this distance, to make men put a curb 
on their natural tempers, and the natural passions of the 
human heart, and rise so much above themselves, over- 
come their natural powers and their physical timidity, and 
stand unmoved, calm and collected, before a whole people 
in wrath against them, insulting them, and reviling all they 
hold sacred? Here is something which our Protestant 
philosophers cannot explain, on their theory of Catholicity. 
Protestants observe in the Catholic community certain 
remarkable phenomena, which they observe amongst no 
other people. Precluded by their Protestantism from ex- 
plaining them by the operations of Divine grace, they 
undertake to explain them as the result of Satanic influ- 
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ence, or of the most consummate human policy. They 
suppose that the clergy are full of all craft and subtlety, 
and that the Pope is constantly interfering, directly or 
indirectly, most despotically, with every thought and every 
action of the individual Catholic. ‘They assume that we 
have no freedom, no spontaneity ; that we are automatons 
in the hands of the priests, mere puppets, moving only as 
we are moved by secret wires, adroitly pulled by the 

bishops and clergy, at the command of the Pope. But in 
this they forget that we are Catholics, and reason as if we 
were Calvinists, with John Calvin, John Knox, or Cotton 
Mather for Pope. A system of policy, craft, fraud, and 
tyranny, like that which Protestants imagine to explain 
what they observe amongst us, would itself be supernatu- 
ral, and its maintenance for ‘eighteen hundred, or even 
for twelve hundred years, in the most civilized nations of 
the earth, would itself be the most stupendous miracle 
recorded in history. Nothing is philosophically or his- 
torically falser than this Protestant theory of the Church. 
There is nothing of this astuteness, of this consummate 
policy, in her history. ‘Trace her through eighteen hun- 
dred years, and you will find, according to our human 
modes of judging, that her clergy, from the Pope down- 
wards, have been far more successful in attaining to the 
simplicity of the dove, than to the prudence of the : serpent. 
Strange as it may sound to Protestants, the thing which 
most strikes a convert from Protestantism, especially a 
convert from Evangelical Protestantism, on entering the 
Church, is the freedom and naturalness he finds amongst 
his new associates, and the total absence of that officiousness 
on the part of the clergy which he had been accustomed 
to in Evangelical ministers. Everything is free, natural, 
spontaneous. The bandage is stripped from his eyes and 
his limbs. He is no longer in swaddling-clothes ; no longer 
swathed and lashed to a board, like the Indian infant, to be 
thrown over the back of its mother, set up against a tree, or 
hung ona branch. He feels a strange sensation of relief, 
and a life, a buoyancy, that is as new as delightful. He 
feels that he has suddenly burst from darkness into light, 
from the most galling slavery into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. He feels that he is in very deed a 
freeman. 

This notion of Protestants that we are under an iron 
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despotism is purely imaginary, and Catholics, if the mat- 
ter were not so grave, would be much amused at their talk 
about Papal orders, rigidly enforced by the Popes on the 
bishops, by the bishops on their clergy, and by their clergy 
on the faithful. It would seem that they really believe 

that we are in all matters, temporal and spiritual, subject 

to arbitrary will or caprice, and that the Pope rules us as 
despotically as some of our old Puritan ministers did their 
respective congregations. But the government of the 
Church is, from first to last,a government of law, not of 
mere will, Amongst Protestants, authority is for the most 
part personal, and depends on the personal character of the 
minister, and with them an organization as complete as 
that of the Church would be an unmitigated despotism, and 
an ambitious man at the head of it could use it to gratify 
his lust for dominion. But with us he cannot, because 
‘with us authority is not personal, attaches not to the 
person, but to the office, and is determined by law. We 
may esteem one priest as a man higher than another, but 
this personal esteem does not mingle with our obedience 
to the priest as a priest. We reverence his oflice, and we 
obey him for the sake of the office, not for the sake of the 
man. Now the oflice is fixed in the original constitution 
of the Church, and its rights and duties are defined by an 
unalterable law. This Jaw enters into Catholic instruc- 
tion, and forms the Catholic conscience. Hence the clergy 
could not, if disposed, exert an illegitimate influence over 
the laity, because, the moment they attempted it, they 
would find not only the law, but the Catholic conscience 
itself, against them. 

Catholic conscience is formed by Catholic faith, by 
Catholic teaching, which must be uniform throughout the 
world, and the same in every age. Hence it is not in the 
power of the Popes and cle rgy combined to change the 
Catholic conscience, or to pervert it to any purpose of per- 
sonal or selfish ambition, even if they would. They have 
no influence, except through Catholic faith and conscience, 
neither of which is under their personal control. The Pope 
himself cannot create a new dogma, or change the law of 
conscience. ‘I'he Protestant overlooks this fact, and sup- 
poses that with us, as with him, faith and conscience are 
variable, or changeable at will. This is a mistake. Cath- 
olic doctrine, which forms the Catholic conscience, is inva- 
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riable, and not alterable at the will of its ministers. It is 
open, public, and taught to children before even any ill- 
disposed priest can think of availing himself of his office of 
teacher to mould the young mind to his selfish or ambi- 
tious purposes. The influence which the clergy are able 
through their office to exert could become dangerous only 
on condition that they could control the faith they teach, 
and form the Catholic conscience at their will, as is, to a 
great extent, the case with Protestant ministers. If, per 
impossibile, all Protestant sects could unite in one body, in 
a single organization, the world would see a despotism far 
more rigid and oppressive than was exercised even by the 
old heathen sacerdocies, for these ministers would be re- 
strained by no Protestant conscience, and would have the 
sole control over their own teaching. ‘The principles ap- 
plicable to such an organization cannot, even humanly, 
apply to the Church, because her pastors can only teach 
what they and the laity also have been taught from the 
beginning, and are bound by the same law that binds the 
body of the faithful. 

This reasoning applies to the question before us. The 
rights and duties of sovereigns and subjects are in Cath- 
olic teaching clearly defined. Nothing in regard to 
either is left to arbitrary will or caprice. ‘Those rights 
and duties as the Church in her public teaching has al- 
ways defined them are sacred and inviolable for all Cath- 
olics, for the Pope and clergy no less than for the laity. 
Whatever power of intervention the Pope may be assumed 
to have, he can intervene in no case not foreseen, and in 
no respect except in accordance with the principles always 
publicly recognized and always publicly taught. He can- 
not impose a new political duty on sovereign or subject, or 
exact from either what has not always been exacted by the 
law under which the authority holds. What will sustain his 
intervention? What can he rely on to give his interven- 
tion success? Catholic faith and conscience. Nothing 
else. But these he does not and cannot form, and these 
he does not control, for they were formed before he was 
Pope, and therefore could not be relied on in case of the 
contravention of either. Suppose the Pope, as we and 
many Catholics hold, has power to depose a temporal 
sovereign, or to dec dave him fallen from his dignity, and his 
subjects absolved from their oath of fidelity to him, he can 
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do so only in case such sovereign has, according to Cath- 
olic morality, publicly taught ‘and presumed to be well 
known by everybody, abused and forfeited his trusts, and 
has already ceased de juve to reign. Now that morality, 
which no Pope makes or can alter, and which binds the 
Pope as well as the prince, teaches that power 1s amissible 
indeed, but that no temporal sovereign forfeits his trusts, 
committed to him by God through the people, except by 
abusing them, by using his power iniquitously, contrary to 
the common good, and in grievous oppression of his sub- 
jects. And w hat man, worthy to be a freeman, and not 
imbued with the spirit of an Oriental slave, will not ac- 
knowledge, nay, will not maintain, that, when a prince so 
abuses his powers, he ought to be deposed? The old Pu- 
ritans of England, under Cromwell, went further, and not 
only deposed their sovereign, but beheaded him; and the 
dactrine of those at the present day who are most invet- 
erate in their hostility to the Papacy is, that it is lawful 
to depose a sovereign even because he is a sovereign, and 
solely for the sake of changing the form of government. 
Ultramontanism, in what its enemies may regard as its 
most odious form, goes by no means so far, and they who 
take the highest views of the Papal prerogative hold that 
the Pope can depose a temporal prince, holding under the 
law of nature, only in case he so abuses his power as to 
forfeit his right to reign. He is deposed for his crimes, his 
iniquity, his tyranny, his oppression of his subjects, for 
nothing else. 

The difficulties which honest and fair-minded non-Cath- 
olics feel on the subject arise from supposing that, because 
we admit the plenary authority of the Pope as vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth, we necessarily admit that he has the 
sovereign authority over our faith and morals, and can 
make them what he pleases. ‘They do not see how it is 
that we can recognize such an authority without subjecting 
ourselves to the will or caprice of him who holds it. They 
do not see this, because they do not understand that Cath- 
olic faith and morals are in themselves entirely indepen- 
dent of the Papal will, and that the Pope has no more 
power to impose an article of faith or a precept of morality 
than the humblest layman. He as head of the Church is 
the guardian and interpreter of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and he can define what is of faith and morals, 
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what has been delivered, what the law of which he is the 
guardian enjoins; but he cannot, even if we could conceive 
him to wish to do so, mould either faith or morality to suit 
any passion or selfish purpose of his own. In this sense 
he has no power over our faith or conscience. There is 
not a Protestant minister in the land that has not in this 
respect more power over the faith and conscience of his 
congregation, providing he gains their confidence, than 
the Pope has over the faith and conscience of Catholics. 
The minister to a great extent forms the doctrine he 
teaches out of his own brain, and imposes upon his fol- 
lowers his own private opinions; he can insist on a new 
and peculiar morality, and impose on the Protestant con- 
science a law of his own enacting, as we every day witness. 
The Pope cannot. By the nature of the case, as well as 
by divine grace, he is restricted in his teaching to what he 
has received, and in his government of the Church to the 
law imposed from the first. His legislative authority is 
limited to matters of discipline and administration, and in 
these is bound by the fundamental law. He can introduce 
no new principle, or change or reject no principle hitherto 
recognized and acted upon. This, if considered, would sat- 
isfy, we should think, any honest and serious mind, that 
the Pope really has no power of his own over faith and 
conscience, and that in regard to them he is the simple 
organ of the law, or of the authority that originally enacted 
it. The law for the Catholic conscience is not that I shall 
believe and do whatever the Pope commands me, but that 
I shall believe and do whatever God commands me through 
the Pope, or in the law of which the Pope is the divinely 
instituted guardian and interpreter. ‘The divine command 
or this law binds the Pope as much as it does me, and he 
cannot give it an arbitrary interpretation, because its inter- 
pretation —an interpretation that is fixed and unalterable 
— has been given and known to the Church from the first, 
and is not left to be discovered or invented by any indi- 
vidual Pope. New questions come up indeed for decision, 
but these are not decided by a new and previously un- 
known interpretation of the law, but by the application of 
the law as always interpreted, or in the sense in which the 
Church has always understood it. I as an individual Cath- 
olic may not know in this or that case what God com- 
mands, or what is the true sense of the law, and I apply to 
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the Holy Father to be informed. He answers me, not by 
a new command or a new interpretation, but by telling 
me what in the sense of the Church has always been the 
law or the Divine command on the subject. He enlightens 
my conscience, but he does not form it. The law which 
he proclaims as the law of my conscience is equally the 
law of his, and he can no more make it what he will than 
I can what I will. Iam as free, therefore, in my faith and 
conscience as he is in his. The Protestant notion, that the 
Catholic has no faith or conscience but what the Pope 
wills, is wholly unfounded. 

We insist so strenuously on this point, because we are 
confident that it is the point on which Protestants most 
frequently and most seriously misunderstand Catholicity. 
They really think that we are deprived of all freedom, and 
are mere slaves to our priests, or if not the priests, at least 
to the Pope. Nothing is further from the truth. Priests 
are the ministers of the law to us, not the law itself. Cath- 
olic faith and morals are not private or arbitrary things. 
They are catholic, public, and taught openly to all the 
faithful. We have them all in our Catechism, and we 
know there can be no departure from them,— nothing 
varied in them, nothing added to them, nothing taken 
from them. The Church knew her work in the beginning, 
and sprung into life with the full possession of all her 
faculties. She had her credo to start with; she had her 
doctrines fully formed, in the outset; and there were for 
her no new discoveries to make, no new interpretations to 
give. ‘These doctrines may not be equally well known by 
all the faithful, but the Church has always equally pos- 
sessed and known them, and they have always and every- 
where been taught to her children, and in their substance 
known and believed by them all. Having been so known 
and believed, they have formed alike in the Church teach- 
ing and in the ‘Church believing the law of the Catholic 
conscience, to which the pastors are as subject as their 
flocks, and which teachers no more than believers can 
alter, for teachers must be believers before being teachers. 
For Catholics there is and can be no slavery to persons, 
whatever their rank or dignity. There is no power in pope 
or bishop to enslave our conscienc es, or to reduce us to 
that spiritual thraldom Protestants in their folly speak of; 
for neither, if they would, could make us believe that we 
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are bound in good conscience to do what is repugnant to 
the faith and morals they have uniformly taught us, and 
which they have assured us had been taught them also. 
All you can say against us is that in your opinion the 
faith and morals taught us are false and mischievous, but 
you cannot call us spiritual slaves because we believe them, 
and feel ourselves bound in conscience to conform to them. 
We believe them because we believe that God has taught 
them and commands us to conform to them, and it is not 
slavery to be bound to believe and obey God. The most 
you can say is that we labor under a mistake, but in so 
saying you are at least as liable to labor under a mistake as 
we. At the worst we can judge of that question as well 
as you, fallible as you certainly are, and confess yourselves. 

If Protestants would bear in mind that Catholic faith 
and morality are always the same, and are taught to all 

Catholics, and form for all the law of conscience, the spring 
of action, and the guide of the understanding, they would 
be able to explain, in a much more simple way — is 
usual with them, many things they observe among Cath- 
olics, and see that they can interpret them more rationally 
in a good than ina bad sense. ‘They would see that much 
of that which they attribute to the direct and positive orders 
of the clergy, or to a secret and well-concerted scheme of 
action, is the spontaneous expression of our Catholic life. 
Unity of life begets unity of action. Uniform faith and 
morals produce uniform private and public effects. We 
act freely as Catholics from the faith we have received and 
the life that is in us, and the conduct which is often sup- 
posed to result from Papal orders, clerical influence, or sub- 
tle policy is nothing but the open and frank expression of 
the interior life common to all the faithful. The Papal 
orders are much rarer than is commonly supposed ; and 
much less is to be attributed to the personal influence of 
the clergy than is commonly imagined. There is a Cath- 
olic common sense, that counts for something, and Protes- 
tants would be surprised to know how much of that which 
they charge to conspiracy is perfectly free and spontaneous 
with us. 

Resolved to understand everything among us in a bad 
sense, Protestants attribute the introduction and spread of 
Catholicity in this country to a Papal conspiracy. They 
sometimes go so far as to attribute the Irish migration 
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hither to the Pope and Cardinals. We have not learned 
whether they attribute to the Pope and Cardinals, or not, 
the Irish famine of 1846. We should not, however, be 
surprised to find that they do. They regard every Cath- 
olic Irish servant-girl in a Protestant family as an emissary 
or an emissaryess of the Pope, initiated more or less into 
the secret of the Papal conspiracy. Every Irish maid-ser- 
vant and man-servant is supposed to have no faith, no 
conscience, but to do the will of the priest, and to be 
ready to obey his order, whether it be to poison their Prot- 
estant master, or to burn down his house. Verily, one is 
not surprised at Barnum’s success. Now the Pope and 
Cardinals had no more to do with the Irish migration than 
they had with the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
The Irish were forced to emigrate by “the misgovernment 
of their country by Protestant England, and came here 
because we promised them liberty of conse ience, civil and 
political equality, after a short probation, with natural-born 
citizens, and good wages and plenty of employme nt. They 
came here Catholics, and they choose to remain so. They 
are so far from being engaged in a conspiracy to deliver 
over this country to the Pope, that, if we were to reproach 
them at all, it would be for their want of zeal for the con- 
version of our non-Catholic countrymen. ‘They have suf- 
fered so long and so much from “the Anglo- Saxon, that 
they can hardly persuade themselves that “his conversion 
enters into the designs of Providence. ‘They know their 
faith, and love it; they know the rights it gives them, and 
the duties it imposes, and there is not one among them 
who, if ordered by a priest to do anything contrary to 
Catholic morality, would not say to him, “ Get be- 
hind me, Satan.” If there could be found a priest base 
enough to give the order supposed, there is no Catholic 
servant that is so ignorant as to believ e it obligatory. He, 
the priest, would, were he to give it, lose all his influence, 
and be looked upon, not as a priest, but as a moral mon- 
ster. ‘I'o poison one’s master or to burn down his house, 
Catholic morality, as taught to all, condemns, and every 
Catholic knows that w hosoever should advise or order 
it denies Catholic teaching, and therefore is to be held as 
separated from the faithful. If an angel from heaven, says 
St. Paul, should preach to you any other Gospel than that 
which we have preached, let him be anathema. No con- 
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spiracy by the Pope and clergy to do what is contrary to 
the faith and morals publicly taught, and which are held 
by all Catholics, could possibly be “formed, and to do what 
is required by Catholic faith and morals no conspiracy is 
needed, and no additional power could possibly be derived 
from it. 

There are no doubt among Catholics the silent operations 
of Divine grace, and the secret or invisible influences of 
faith and charity ; but the Protestant notion that the Church 
is a huge secret society, somewhat like that of the Know- 
Nothings, is as far from the truth as was the notion of the 
old heathens, that Christians worshipped an ass’s head, and 
killed and eat an infant in their assemblies. The Church 
is open and frank, and what she does she does in the light, 
not in the dark. She has no secrets but those of the in- 
terior life, and she condemns all secret societies. Her faith 
is proclaimed on the house-tops, before all the world; her 
dogmas and morals are not concealed ; all may know them 
who will; and she calls upon all by her missionaries, not 
emissaries, to make themselves acquainted with them. 
Her emissaries, you say, are secretly at work to bring this 
great, free, and glorious republic under the dominion of 
Popery. Translate this into civil and gentlemanly lan- 
guage, and it means that Catholic missionaries are at work 
to convert the people of this country, as of all others, to 
Catholicity. And what is there so very objectionable in 
this? If they can, by appeals to reason, history, and Scrip- 
ture, convince the ‘American people that Catholicity is 
from God, who has the right to complain? Reason, his- 
tory, and Scripture are open to you to use against them, 
if you choose. ‘They are willing to meet you on fair and 
equal terms before the American public, and if you are 
unwilling to meet them on the same terms, or, so meeting 
them, are worsted, is this their fault ? 

But Dr. Beecher would persuade us that Popery is itself 
a grand conspiracy against the Gospel and the liberties of 
mankind ; but Dr. Beec her is not very high authority, nor 
very persuasive in his speech. He deals too much in filth 
to have much influence with men of a tolerable stomach. 
The pretence is absurd. You may say Catholicity in your 
judgment is not true Christianity, and is unfavorable to 
true freedom, but you cannot say it is a conspiracy. A 
conspiracy is a combination of men for an evil purpose, 
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more especially an unlawful plot to overthrow a govern- 
ment. In neither sense can you call the Church a con- 
spiracy. It is not a conspiracy against governments in 
general, or any particular government, certainly not against 
ours, which it is our sacred duty as Catholics to sustain. 
It is not a combination for an evil purpose, for the purpose 
of the Church is to convert the world to Jesus Christ, and 
to establish on earth the reign of peace. ‘This is a good 
purpose, and even if the Church could be mistaken, as she 
uses and suffers to be used none but lawful means to ac- 
complish it, she is and can be no combination of men for 
an evil purpose. ‘T’o talk of exposing the Papal conspiracy, 
is only to expose your own looseness of language, or some- 
thing still more reprehensible. 

But enough. We have wished in what we have said to 
address ourselves es to that class of Protestants — large, we 
would fain hope — who love fair play, and who, however 
they may dislike Catholicity, would deal justly and honor- 
ably with Catholics. We have wished to offer them some 
suggestions which may, if taken up and pursued by 
their own thought and reflection, satisfy them that Cath- 
olics, even if Ultramontanists, may be as free and act as 
spontaneously, to say the least, as their Evangelical oppo- 
nents. In general, however, we are unwilling to assume 
even the appearance of an apologist. Works like Dr. 
Beecher’s can do us, in the long run, no harm. ‘They can 
make no lasting impression on the American people, and 
in the end will operate greatly to the damage of Protes- 
tantism. Sensible people will be led by them to ask, 
Whence is it that Protestantism shows itself so weak and 
malignant, so untruthful in its statements, so unphilosoph- 
ical in its reasoning? Can it make no better defence ? 
Has it no more refinement, no more honesty, no more vir- 
tue? Protestantism cannot long survive the asking of 
such questions. 
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Art. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Fabiola ; or the Church of the Catacombs. By His Eminence 
CarpinaL Wiseman. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1855. 16mo. pp. 385. 


We are indebted to Mr. Donahoe, Catholic bookseller, of this 
city, for a copy of this singularly beautiful and interesting work, 
by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Some of our friends in 
England have started the plan of a popular Catholic library, or a 
series of popular works designed to furnish to the English-speak- 
ing Catholic public a pure, chaste, and elevated literature. English 
literature is extensive, various, and rich; but it has for the most 
part been produced by authors separated from the Church, opposed 
to her doctrines, or strangers to her spirit. It is uncatholic even 
when not anti-Catholic. Undoubtedly the English Catholic student 
must, if he would master his own language, and speak or write to 
the approbation or comprehension of his fellow-Englishmen, or of 
Anglo-Americans even, make himself more or less acquainted with 
it. In any system of education devised for those whose mother 
tongue is English, its study must hold a prominent place. Not 
othe: srwise is it possible to understand our national culture, national 
modes of thought, or national genius. To exclude it from our 
Catholic schools and colleges, or from the general reading of 
Catholic youth, would be in some sense to denationalize our Cath- 
olic population, and to produce a total civil and literary, as well as 
religious, separation between us and our non-catholic countrymen. 
But, unhappily, there is much danger to the chastity of Catholic 
thought and life in familiarity with this literature, and those who 
are fed with it can hardly be expected, without extraordinary 
grace, to grow up strong and lusty Catholics. Their faith, even 
when not extinguished, is likely to be pale and sickly, and their 
charity cold and languid. Highly important is it, therefore, that 
it should be purified by the infusion of new works, retaining all its 
nobler qualities, and free from its anti-Catholic and _ irreligious 
tendencies. 

The production of these works is a matter of some difficulty. 
The greater part of our educated Catholics have formed their 
mental habits and tastes in the study of a foreign literature, and 
are to some extent unpractised and unskilful in the use of their 
mother tongue. Most of our Catholic books have a certain for- 
eign air and accent, and do not address themselves to our pecu- 
liarly English or American home feelings. Their intellectual 
and religious excellence in a great measure atones for this want 
of nationality, and renders them as works of pure instruction or 
edification highly useful and satisfactory, but as works intended to 
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form the literary taste and to satisfy the literary wants of a culti- 
vated and a reading people, they are, it must be confessed, not 

a little deficient. ‘Translations of foreign works, however well 
pce cannot supply these wants, because no foreign literary 
work can ever be thoroughly nationalized by translation. It will 
always bear traces of its foreign birth and breeding. To a large 
portion of even our Irish Catholics, English is virtually a foreign 
tongue, and hence we view with deep interest the opening of the 
Catholic University in Dublin. The recent conversion of so many 
eminent men and distinguished scholars from Anglicanism must, 
however, do much to remedy our want of an English Catholic liter- 
ature. ‘These converts speak English without any foreign accent, 
and, except in what touches faith, are as national as any class of their 
countrymen. They are, too, most of them, active, energetic men, 
and are fast naturalizing Catholicity in our noble English tongue. 
But converts cannot do all, As long as they live, the fact ‘that 
Catholicity was not the faith of their childhood and youth will re- 
main, and have more or less of influence. The »y can never be per- 
fectly at their ease, and they will often beat a loss where to draw 
the line between their old life and the new. They need a guide, 
who has been bred a Catholic,informed throughout with the Catholic 
spirit, and knowing as it were by instinct what Catholic literature 
may accept from the non-Catholic world, and what it must reject, 
—one who finds in himself all that is acceptable in the general 
literature of his country harmonized with Catholic faith and char- 
ity. With sucha guide, these converts, both in England and the 
United States, will do a noble service to English C Catholic litera- 
ture. Such a guide they have in the author of Fabiola, who seems 
to have made himself thoroughly master of the whole range of 
English classical literature, familiar with the tastes, the modes 
of thought, the genius, the inner life, of his Protestant countrymen. 
Under ‘his direction and patronage, we see no reason why the 
Popular Catholic Library should not prove of great national im- 
portance. We expect much from a literary undertaking i in which 
he takes part, and which is edited by Capes, Northcote, and 
Thompson, so favorably known through the pages of The Rambler. 
Fabiola is the only volume of the Popular Library we have seen ; 
but we see announced The Life of St. Frances of Rome, by that 
admirable Catholic novelist, if we may so call her, ‘Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, whose Lady- Bird, we are poe to say,on a re perusal, 
deserves much higher praise than we gave it; The Heroines of 
Charity, by Aubrey de Vere, Esq. ; aud several others which must 
be of high interest. 

Were we to speak of Fadiola in the strong terms our feelings 
would prompt, we should be deemed extravagant by those who 
have not read it. It is a most charming book, a truly popular 
work, and alike pleasing to the scholar and the general reader. 
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The author, when he enters the catacombs, loses himself, per- 
haps, for a moment in the antiquarian, but it is only for a moment. 
With this slight exception, to which we by no means object, for 
the information he gives is most acceptable, the author maintains 
his popular character, and we know no work of fiction in our 
language of deeper or better-sustained interest throughout. We 
read it through, and then turned back to the beginning and 
read it through again. It is the first work of the kind that we 
have read, in any language, in which truly pious and devout 
sentiment and the loftiest and richest imagination are so blended, 
so fused together, that the one never jars on the other. The 
saintly and the human are both brought out, are both presented 
in their highest forms, and without contrast or discord, as _per- 
fectly harmonized, and each as it were suiting the nature of the 
other. The saints, and they are real saints, proposed by the 
Church to the veneration of all her children, are presented as liv- 
ing, breathing, talking, laughing, joying, and sorrowing human 
beings, and yet without for one moment ceasing to be saints. 
Take St. Agnes, St. Pancratius, or St. Sebastian, as you find them in 
these pages, and then turn to them as presented in the Lives of Alban 
Butler. In the Lives they are cold abstractions, hardly so much as 
dry bones. A few dry facts are related, accompanied by some 
good sermonizing, and some very pious reflections ; but the saint 
is not there, and no painter that ever lived could from what he re- 
lates ever give us a St. Agnes or a St. Sebastian. Alban Butler 
was a good man, a really learned man, but we doubt if any man 
ever lived of poorer imagination, or less fitted to be the biographer 
of a saint. The Cardinal is true to life, true to history, and 
changes nothing in the character of any saint as it is handed down 
in the tradition of the Church. ‘To have changed the character, to 
have drawn on his imagination to invent a character to pass under 
the name of a venerated saint, would have been profanation. But 
while true to the traditional character, he brings that character out 
in its naturalness and completeness. St. Agnes lives for us in 
these pages; we see, know, love, venerate her, not as a being 
apart, not as a poetical ideal, but asa real, living, and sympathizing 
human being; as our own dear sister, only sweeter, lovelier, and 
holier. This is what we admire so much in Fabiola. ‘Those 
glorious old saints, who prepared for ‘their fight,’’ and so heroi- 
cally shed their blood for their dear Redeemer, are brought near 
us, and we are made to feel that they were flesh of our flesh, and 
bone of our bone. They do not stand afar off from us, in a dis- 
tant empyrean region, unapproachable in their devotion and in 
their virtue. ‘They are by our side, in our midst, like us, and we 
feel that what they are we can ourselves be. ‘Their heroism is the 
heroism of men and women, elevated by grace indeed, but elevated 
THIRD SERIFS.— VOL. III. NO. TI. 35 
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without ceasing to be men and women, our own kith and kin, 
our brothers and our sisters. 

It requires an effort in reading Butler’s Lives to imagine the 
saints amiable and loving, persons who, if we had known them, 
would have attracted us, and wound themselves around our hearts. 
We look upon them as wellnigh divested of ordinary humanity, 
and think of them only as fighting with human nature, and strug- 
gling to master it. We doubt not the struggle, we doubt not the 
mastery, but, after all, the greatest saints are precisely those in 
whom human nature appears in its purest and most lovely forms, 
clothed with its strongest and most attractive features. A sour, 
morose, repulsive saint were an unheard-of anomaly, and would 
be only a Calvinistic or Jansenistic saint. We never felt this so 
strongly as when reading this book by Cardinal Wiseman. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the Christians were the coarse and 
vulgar fanatics imagined by Lytton Bulwer in his Last Days 
of Pompeii, or people from whom a man of cultivated mind and 
refined tastes would instinctively shrink. They were precisely 
those who were the most elevated in their views and feelings, the 
most simple and attractive in their conversation, the most pure 
and winning in their manners; and the contrast between them 
and the heathen in the midst of whom they lived was in every 
respect to their advantage. But we beg our readers to turn to the 
Cardinal’s book itself. If they want pure, chaste amusement, 
they will find it in its pages, and they will find also a most truth- 
ful picture of the Roman world, Christian and Pagan, at the close 
of the third century, and as much instruction and edification at the 
same time as if the book was written expressly for spiritual read- 


ing. 


2. The Immaculate Conception of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God; a Dogma of the Catholic Church. By J.D. 
Bryant, M. D., "Author of Pauline Seward. Boston: Donahoe. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 322. 


Acceding to the wishes of the entire Church and moved from 
on high, the Supreme Pastor of all the faithful has declared that 
to be a dogma of faith which has always been piously believed by 
the Catholic world. The whole Church rejoices with a holy and 
sincere joy, not indeed expressed in drunken feasts and noisy as- 
semblies, but poured forth in the heartfelt thanksgivings that ascend 
from every pious bosom to the throne of Divine Goodness, pure 
and sacred as the event which gives them birth. It is truly a tri- 
umph which the Church now celebrates, —a victory of divine 
mercy over the fallen nature of man, and the immunity of the Holy 
Mother of God from the general curse inflicted on the human 
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race by the sin of Adam. At this seasonable time, when the whole 
Catholic world rejoices at the solemn definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin as a dogma of our faith, we hail 
with pleasure this book by Dr. “Bryant, in which the history of this 
belief is related, and its assertion is shown by the unanimous voice 
of all Catholic writers from the very commencement of Christianity. 

We have always felt a great envy for those writers who, like 
the author of this book, have devoted their time and their talents to 
the service of the Mother of God, and have sought by their writings 
to increase this holy devotion. In judging their ‘productions, we lay 
aside the critic and become only the emulator of their piety. Such 
works, as artistic productions, have doubtless their faults, like any 
other kind of books, but we admire and reverence the holy spirit 
of devotion which pervades their pages. ‘The arguments which 
the author brings to establish the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception may not be in all cases invincible or irresistible, but the 
doctrine which he seeks to confirm is true, and we need not the 
arguments to convince us of it; we believe it on the infallible au- 
thority of the papal decision, and, viewing the proofs which the 
author brings as works of supererogation, we thank him for having 
done more than he was required to do, for having given what he 
might have withheld. The work, he tells us, in the Preface, ** is less 
an original than a compilation. — It is precisely this,” he continues, 
** which constitutes its claim to public confidence, as a correct and 
genuine history of the Immaculate Conception; the task before 
him being, to collect and cull, — not invent. There is also a cer- 
tain amount of matter resting upon the bosom of literature, like un- 
inhabited and beautiful islands upon the surface of the ocean, or 
oases in the desert. Wherever found, they have been seized as 
common property, and appropriated to some use. It is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred from these avowals, that the author presumes 
to have exhausted the subject. For, though he has adduced tes- 
timony in favor of the doctrine from every age of the Christian 
era, he has but sketched the outlines of the picture, leaving the 
filling up of its majestic and faultless proportions to some master 
hand, which may even now be engaged upon the superior task.” 
The beautiful dedication, which we copy, will be to all pious Cath- 
olics, who glory in the high title of children of Mary, a sufficient 
proof of the truly devout “spirit in which the author has executed 
the enviable task he has assumed. 


‘*Mosr Buessep Motuer or Gop: — Wilt thou deign to smile upon 
and accept my humble gift? It is most unworthily laid upon Thy shrine, 
— unworthy in itself, unworthy on the part of the giver. My infant lips 
were never taught to lisp Thy Blessed name ; my youthful feet were never 
led to Thy throngéd Court; and too late, I fear, has my manly heart 
learned to throb in love and devotion at the mention of Thy holy name, — 
too late have my lips been attuned to Thy praise. But, with Saint Ber- 
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nard, I piously believe that it has never been heard of that any who 
have had recourse to Thy protection, implored Thy aid, and sought 
the suffrage of Thy prayers, have ever been forsaken. T hy loving Re- 
deemer and mine, when on the cross, gave ‘Thee, in the person of the be- 
loved disciple, to be the Mother of His Church. I am, therefore, Thy 
child ; dedicated and pledged to Thee. Thou canst not cast me off. Turn, 
then, Most Gracious Queen, Thine eyes of mercy on me. I give my soul 
in charge to Thee. See to it, my Mother, that it be not lost. Thy Di- 
vine Son refuses nothing to Thy prayers. He will not refuse, at Thy re- 
quest, the boon of my “salvation. Ah! I see Thy loving, smiling, gra- 
cious face, beaming with approving joy in view of what I ask. 

‘¢ But alas! how dare I hope, — presumptuous sinner that I am ; asin- 
polluted soul; a friendless wanderer in this vale of tears ; a shipwrecked 
mariner, tossed upon the stormy billows of the sea of life? But did not 
Jesus die for such? Did not He shed His sacred blood to cleanse and 
purify? Did He not become Thy Son to sympathize with me? ‘Thou 
knowest that He did. And Thou, fair Morning Star, hast Thou not, in 
virtue of being Mother of God, become the Guide, the Protectress, of 
just such helpless, tempest-tost, and sinful souls?’ Thou knowest that 
Thou hast. fn Him, Thou art the Health of the weak, the Refuge of 
sinners, the Consolation of the afflicted, and the Help of Christians. Queen 
of Angels, Sainis, and Martyrs, be each of these to me. None needs 
them more, and none will repay ‘Thee with a richer, freer, or more gush- 
ing tide of gratitude and ardent love. 

“Tt is in veneration of Thee, Most Clement Virgin, and to vindicate Thy 
immaculate and spotless worth, that I have aspired, with devout and gen- 
erous zeal, to lay this. gift, together with my heart, at Thy sacred feet. 
Would that the offering were more acceptable ; but one favoring glance 
from Thy refulgent eye will make them all I wish. It is for Thee, Im- 
maculate, and for the honor of the Lord, I write. Procure for me, by 
Thy powerful prayers, most Potent Virgin, fresh stores of love for Him. 
Absorb me in this boundless ocean of everlasting bliss. Let this heavenly 
flame burn within, and consume me with its ravishing delights. Let this 
be the heavenly fire which shall try all my works. Say to Thy Divine 
Son for me, Jesus, I love Thee with all the power of my soul, and mind, 
and heart. I love Thee with a sovereign love; so that whatever I pos- 
sess of health, strength, mind, talent, credit, or goods is humbly conse- 
crated to Thee, and employed for the honor and glory of Thy Most Holy 
Name. 

‘“‘ Finally, O Queen of my heart, and perfect Symbol of purity and love, I 
ask to be enrolled by Thee among even Thy least favored children. So 
that, when Thou makest up Thy j jewels, and settest Thy starry crown of 
saved souls, I may be one of ane proclaimed by Thee Thine own. 

“ Sweet Mother, this is the sum of what is asked by Thy unworthy, but 
most loving Son.”’ 


3. Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, quae de Rebus Fidei 
et Morum a Conciliis CEcumenicis et Summis Pontificibus 
emanarunt. In Auditorum Usum edidit Henricus DenzincEr, 
Philosophie et Theologiz Doctor et in Universitate Wircebur- 
gensi Dogmatices Professor Ordinarius. Editio altera aucta et 
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emendata, et ab ordinario approbata. Milwaukee (Wisconsin) : 
Christian Ott. 1854. 16mo. pp. 504. 


Tuts is a most useful volume, and one which every clergyman, 
every journalist, and every Catholic author should possess. It con- 
tains nearly all the propositions condemned by the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs and by General Councils, from the earliest ages to the present 
time, in an authentic form, with an admirably arranged index to 
the subjects treated. The work is admirable for its method, and 
seems to us just what such a work should be. Its American 
publisher is Christian Ott, of Milwaukee (Wis.), our agent in that 
young and thriving city. 


4. Miscellanea; comprising Reviews, Lectures, and Essays, on 
Historical, Theological, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By M. J. 
Spatpine, D.D., Bishop of Louisville. Louisville, Ky. : Webb, 
Gill, & Levering. 1855. 8vo. pp. 439. 


We regret that our space does not permit us to do more than 
barely announce this most rich and instructive volume. Bishop 
Spalding is one of our very best authors, and perhaps as an essay- 
ist and reviewer he stands unrivalled among our American Cath- 
olic writers. The greater part of this volume originally appeared 
in monthly periodicals, chiefly in The United States Catholic 
Magazine’ and Monthly Review, formerly published at Balti- 
more, decidedly the ablest, most learned, and interesting peri- 
odical we have ever had in ‘this country, and whose place is but 
imperfectly supplied by The Metropolitan. They are, for the 
most part, on important and deeply interesting topics, and topics 
now prominently before the American people. They are Ameri- 
can in their tone and character, liberal in their spirit, and the best 
adapted to the common American mind of anything of the sort we 
have. 


5. The Poetical Works of Witu1am Worpswortn. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1855. 16mo. 7 vols. 


We cannot write the name of the well-known and highly esteemed 
firm of Little, Brown, & Co., without expressing our deep sorrow 
at the recent and sudden death of one of the partners, Mr. James 
Brown, one of our most intelligent, enterprising, beloved, and 
public- -spirited citizens, and one of the brightest ornaments of the 
trade in the United States. We mourn in him, also, the loss of a 
personal friend, whom we had long known and loved and esteemed, 
and to whom we were under many obligations. It will be long 
before his place is filled in our heart or in our community. 
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We had intended, indeed partly prepared, a formal review of 
Wordsworth’s Poems, but we have at present no space for it. 
Wordsworth is not a favorite poet with us, but he has his admirers ; 
and though we cannot say that he has given us a single poem that 
can be praised as a whole, we willingly concede that he has 
written some of the best lines to be found in our language. His 
poems, moreover, are in general moral, and such as are not likely 
to corrupt the heart of the reader. There are now and then traces 
of German pantheism, and clear indications that the author was 
very little acquainted with the Christian thought ; but these are too 
slight to produce much effect on the ordinary reader. The author 
deserves great credit for his endeavors to restore English poetry 
to its native simplicity and naturalness, and to free it from the wild 
passions of the Byronic school. If he has not made the river 
Duddon poetical, he has at least done homage to the poetry of or- 
dinary life. His numerous admirers will find in this edition his 
complete poetical works, and will be grateful to the publishers for 
the very elegant and attractive style in which they have issued 

them. 


6. Ancient History: from the Dispersion of the Sons of Noe 
to the Battle of Actium and Change of the Roman Republic 
into an Empire. By Peter FREDET, D. D., Professor of His- 
tory in St. Mary’s ‘College, Baltimore, Author of ** Modern 
History.” Fourth Edition, carefully vevieod, enlarged, and im- 
proved. Baltimore : Murphy & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 504. 
. Modern History ; from the Coming of Christ and the Change 
of the Roman Republic into an Empire to the Year of our Lord 
i854. By Perer Frever, D.D., Professor of History in St. 
Mary’s College, Baltimore. Tenth Edition, carefully revised, 
enlarged, and improved. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 552. 

. The Life of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, Bishop of St. 

Agatha of the Goths, and Founder of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Compiled from the published Memoirs 
of the Saint, by one of the Redemptionist Fathers. Baltimore : 
Murphy & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 594. 


Dr. Fredet’s Histories are too well known and too highly es- 
teemed to make it necessary for us to commend them. The Life 
of St. Alphonsus is, we believe, a new biography of that great 
saint, by one of his spiritual children, and will tend to increase 
among us the veneration in which he is held. We cannot help 
thinking that this country is yet to be greatly indebted to the Con- 
gregation he founded. 
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9. The Gentile Nations; or, The History and Religion of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans; collected from Ancient Authors and Holy Scrip- 
ture, and including the Recent Discoveries in Egyptian, Per- 
sian, and Assyrian Inscriptions ; forming a Complete Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, and showing the Fulfilment of 
Sacred Prophecy. “By Georce Suit, F. A. S., Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Royal 
Society of Literature, of the Irish Archeological Society, etc. 
New York: Carlton and Phillips. 1854. 8vo. pp. 66: 

10. Christ and Christianity: a Vindication of the Div ine Au- 
thority of the Christian Religion, grounded on the Historical 
Verity of the Life of Christ. By Wittiam Linpsay ALEx- 
anveR, D.D. New York: Carlton and Phillips. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 314. 

11. The Heroines of History. By Mrs. Octavius Freire Owen. 
With eight Illustrations. New York: Carlton and Phillips. 
1854. 12mo. pp- 386. 


The work on the Gentile Nations appears to be the third 
volume of a larger work. It is not unexceptionable, but is learned, 
and worth studying. 


12. Rhymes with Reason and without. By B. P. Suitiaser. 
Boston: Abel Tompkins and B. B. Mussey & Co. 1855 
l2mo. pp. 336. 

13. Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, and others of the 
Family. Edited by B. P. Smittaser, of the Boston Post. New 
York: J.C. Derby. 1854. 12mo. pp. 382. 


We have here the veritable Life and Sayings of the veritable 
Mrs. Partington, which everybody has found amusing, and which, 
if considered, will be found something more than amusing. The 
Rhymes are meritorious, and the author possesses no small share 
of real genius, and is, as we can testify, a modest, amiable, and 
deserving man. 


14. Institutes of Metaphysic. The Theory of Knowing and 
Being. By James F. Ferrier, A. B. Oxon., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, St. Andou. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 530. 
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15. Lingard’s History of England abridged ; with a Continua- 
tion, from 1688 to 1854. By James Burke, Esq., A. B. To 
which is ene a Memoir of Dr. Lingard, with Marginal 
Notes. By M. J. Kerney, A.M. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1855. S8vo. pp. a 


16. The Life of St. Rose of Lima. Edited by the Rev. F. W. 
Fazer, D.D. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 1855, 
12mo. pp. 265. 


17. A Treatise on English Punctuation ; designed for Letter- 
writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of ihe “Press ; and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, 
containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Spe- 
cimens of Proof-sheet, etc. By Joun Witson. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Boston: John Wilson & Son. 1855. 16mo. 
pp- 334. 





** We notice with pain a disposition among our 
Know-Nothing writers to hold the bishops whose names 
are on the cover of our Review responsible for whatever 
sentiment or doctrine is found in our pages. This is 
wrong. ‘The bishops have kindly encouraged the publica- 
tion of our Review, having confidence in our loyal inten- 
tions, and believing it, upon the whole, useful to the cause 
of truth; but they indorse no sentiment or doctrine we 
advance. The whole responsibility rests upon the editor 
alone, and no bishop is responsible for anything that ap- 
pears in our pages, and every one is just as free to contro- 
vert or condemn anything in our pages as he would be 
were his name not on the cover. We beg our opponents 
to bear this in mind,and to remember that our Review 
does not, in any sense whatever, speak by authority of the 
American hier rarchy, and has no other indorser than its 
lay editor, who is free to write and publish, simply holding 
himself responsible to the proper authorities, what he 
pleases. The merit or the blame, if either, in all cases 
belongs to him, and the public cannot justly hold anybody 
else in any respect responsible. We commend this espe- 
cially to the notice of Professor McClintock and Dr. 
Edward Beecher. 





